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Being the Introduction to a Work ſhortly to be publiſhed 


Should Mr. Fox's Bill upon Libels be eluded, or wholly rejected, 


RN 
In ENGLAND. 


Some general Obſervations on the corrupted Parts of an excellent 
Conſtitution will precede the Identification of each Abuſe, 


in the Conduct, Character and Situation of In- 
dividuals ;—ſhewing the People 


HOW THINGS ARE. 


Addreſſed to Meſſrs. LamaToNn, CRE, WHITBREAD, and 
Suzz1DAN, Eſquires, 


BY PLAIN REASON. 


Let the learn'd begin 


Th* enquiry, where diſeaſe could enter in; 
How thoſe malignant atoms forc'd their way, 


What in the faultleſs frame they found to make their prey, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IAM well convinced that the following 
Preface, though ſcrupulouſly confined to ge- 
neral obſervations, will create ſome alarm, 
and give riſe to much offence ; but it will 
alarm thoſe perſons only whom I ſhould 
be aſhamed to flatter, and offend thoſe alone 
whom I ſhould bluſh to pleaſe. As a part 
of the community at large, and ſubject to 
its regulations, I feel myſelf juſtified in ex- 
hibiting ſuch abuſes as materially diſtreſs 
the whole, and to which I can adduce living 
inſtances in proof of every aſſertion. The 
title-page ſufficiently explains my motive 
for withholding from the preſs in Eng- 
land, what I ſhall cheerfully commit to the 
unfettered vehicle of truth in France. The 


perſonal 


vi ADVERTISEMENT, 


perſonal enmity which muſt naturally grow 
out of an expoſure of private vice affecting 
public virtue, will afford me an opportunity 
to ſhew that, as I have never courted the 
ſmile of grandeur by a proſtitution of ſen- 
timent, I ſhall have firmneſs enough to 


deſpiſe its frown. Wealth and oftentatious 


folly will never want aſſiſtance while there 
are knaves in power and ſycophants in 
place. Ignorance, and inability to ſerve 
ſociety, plumed by adventitious connection, 
or enriched by temporary means, will rea- 
dily reſort to where congenial weakneſs 
holds out permanent diilipation, and lux- 
ury is ſupplied by unexhauſted fortune. 
Theſe, like the drones of a bee-hive, will 
buz about in murmurs of ſpite and defa- 
mation ; and, without anſwering argument, 
reſt the whole of their reſentment (in im- 
potence of rcfutation) upon perſonal invec- 

7 | tive. 


ADVERTISEMENT. vil 


tive. To ſuch I ſhall oppoſe the A 


paſſage from Horace : 


Liberius fi 

Dixero quid, ſi forte jocoſius, hoc mihi juris 

Cum venia dabis. Inſuevit pater optimus hoc me, 
Ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quzque notando. 
Cum me hortaretur, parce, frugaliter atque 
Viverem uti contentus eo quod mi ipſe paraſlet : 
Nonne vides Albi ut male vivat filius? utque 
Barrus inops? magnum documentum ne patriam rem 
Perdere quis velit. A turpi meretricis amore 
Cum deterreret : Sefani diſſimilis ſis, 

Ne ſequerer mœchas, conceſsa cum venere uti 
Poſſem : deprenſi non bella eſt fama Treboni 
Aiebat. 

Formabat puerum dictis: et ſive jubebat 

Ut facerem quid; habes auctorem quo facias hoc; 


Unum ex judicibus ſelectis objiciebat: 


Sive vetabat; an hoc inhoneſtum et inutile factu, 
Necne ſit, addubites, flagret rumore malo cum | 
Hic atque ille? avidos vicinum funus ut zgros 
Exanimat, mortiſque metu ſibi parcere cogit : 


Sie teneros animos aliena opprobria ſzpe 
Abſterrent vitiis. 
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Titles, inſtead of exalting, debaſe thoſe who act not up to 


them. RocHEgrFoucaulTe 
her& are ſome peopleVated to be fools they not ohly 

comnit {Allies by choice, Hut are conſtrained to do ſo 

fortune, Ip. 


mine ea. 


More hateful 
| SHAKESPEARE, 


\ 
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F the intelligent reder, when he ſhall 
have peruſed the ſybject of the follow- 
ing work, uninfluencq by party, aid un- 
warped by faſhion, will condeſcend to weigh 
in the ſcale of compargtive diſcernment, the 


above mottos, he will} perceive their] drift 


and meaning; whilſtſ the principal figure 


in the piece may, perhaps, in his lifelieſt 
hour of ſplendid intoyication, be forced to 
feel that, however chqap in 51 eſtimation, 
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terary charaQters may ſeem, 


re are why can render an inſult upon | 
eir accidental inferiority, ſeverely dear to 
ſolent deprawty. The mind, though long 
| om, and fettered by cor- 


uption, is ſo far\ſuperior to the body, that 


epreſſed by c 


in every change gf government, and in 
every viciſſitude of fortune, the one has the 
certain conſolation to\ feel that nothing can 
diſgrace integrity, whijſt the other is hourly 

ſhaken by the change of party, or the whim / 


In the preſent period of advanced 


experience—and theory in its wideſt range 
has never reached what France has wakened 
into action the chiefs and leaders in 
community are forcibly taught the inſta- 
bility of ſtate-fineſſe, when facts are preſſed 
upon deluſion, and trick is baffled by ex- 


poſure. We are, in this une Ae 
6 ; + 
ſtill as much behind our neighbours Ne- 


form, as they have been too forward in 


correction faſt ad vancing towards that 
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happy ſtate of conſtitution and government; 
when neither wealth nor ſituation ſhall 
ſcreen corruption; nor Jaw, the intended 
guardian of the aggregate, be made the par- 
tial refuge of a few—when diſcuſſion ſhall 
be as free in parliament as the firſt principle 
of election intended it ſhould, and when a 
fair and juſt inquiry into the illicit conduct 
of a member or treaſury-dependant ſhall 
not be quaſhed by prepared majorities, nor 
candour and juſtice converted into crimes 
by the tortuted-ſenſe-of-- the laws, or the 
convenient interpretation of the.-judges— 
when the unavoidable frailties of humanity, 
dragged into public ſcorn for purpoſes of 
malice ; when domeſtic wounds, and family 
contentions, neither affecting public fame, 
nor injuring public utility, ſhall be the only 
objects of public correction; when fact to 


corroborate aſſertion for the inveſtigation 


of abuſes, ſhall not be deemed a libel, be- 


cauſe it bears to the world at large the foul 
B 2 aſſem- 
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aſſemblage of miniſterial traffic, the ſale of 
honours, and the gift of penſions, to raiſe a 
parapet before corruption, and to lull the 
vain and idle with the produce of the ſweat 
of induſtry; when the * patriot ſhall not 
tamely fit with a quaſhed inquiry truſted 
to oblivion, through the ſhame and terror 
of impeachment hung before the eye of 
conſcience by a ſenſe of retaliation 5 when 
an honeſt wiſh to redreſs the injury, and to 
do a public ſervice, ſhall be ſtronger than 
the bluſh that burns upon the forehead of 
conviction, or the diate of convenience; 
when, in a word, ſociety ſhall be linked 
together by a chain of gradual concord, from 
the head of the conſtitution to the loweſt 


* A late enquiry into the conduct of Mr. R—— 
proves the neceſſity of truth and conſiſtency in all par- 
ties; and the laviſh compliments paid to the M——r 
by determined oppoſition, puts us in mind of the vul- 
gar expreſſion ; Tickle my back, and J will tickle your 


belly !—Riſum tegeatis, amici! | 
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member of community; when nobility ſhall 
deſerve diſtinction, becauſe it will not ſtoop to 
baſeneſs; and the commonalty of the land be 
rendered happy, becauſe it cannot be oppreſ- 
ſed. Event, the child of Time, and promiſe 
of Experience, will probably ſoon diſcloſe to 
this country a general ſyſtem of reformation 
without general tumult, and a wiſe correction 


of abuſes without ſtruggle and confuſion. 


At preſent—and I am ſorry to aſſert that 
no country exhibits more glaring inſtances 
than Great Britain—miniſters appear in- 
adequate to the myſterious purpoſes of 
ofſice, unleſs they are ſcreened from inveſti- 
gation, by the paſſive inſtruments of their 
own creation, or the duped conſidence of 
nominal authority. The ſituation they fill, 


if honeſtly ſupplied with the neceſſary means 
of ſalutary order and regulation, if adorned 
by worth, and marked out by wiſdom, is 


intrinſically good, and fitted to ſociety. The 
B 3 perverſion 
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perverſion of the firſt principles produces 
thoſe evils which government was meant 
to oppole, and the inſtitution of power and 
legiſlation eſtabliſhed to prevent. The peo- 
ple at large are far from exhibiting that ſtub- 
born ſpirit of reſiſtance, which has partially 


deformed our hiſtory, ſo long as their rights 
are guarded by the power they themſelves 


create. 


In the multitude there is much faith— 


Confidence is the growth of minds wil- 


ling to obey, as long as obedience does 


not make them wretched, and ready to ſup- 
port the guardians of their tranquillity, as 
long as exertion is not baffled by deceit. 
But if the commonalty of countries in ge- 
neral, and the inhabitants of Great Britain 
in particular, ſubſcribe to the public weal 
with the eagerneſs of ſtrong belief, and all 
the alacrity of mutual ſervice done to king 


and ſubject, their oppoſition to the throne 
they 


1 


they raiſed is as violent and unabating, as 
their faith was calm amidſt taxation, and 
their willingneſs to relieve the nation's ne- 
ceſſities, honeſt and productive. Miniſtry is 
a term little underſtood by the aggregate of 
the people. They hear it once, perhaps, in 
ſeven years, in the noiſe and tumult of elec- 
tion; and they read it, without caring to de- 
fine its meaning, either as a word of courſe, 
or myſtical ſpell in the diurnal ſquibs of 
parties. The inquiſitive are ſatisfied with 
the trite anſwers of a few; and if they 
ſhould diſcover abuſe, are eaſily lulled by 
the whiſpers of cabal: when the admini- 
ſtration of a country finds it neceſſary to 
adopt deluſion, the phantom is nurſed by 
ſecrecy, and kept alive by trick. Its exiſt- 
ence hangs upon the convenient purpoſes 
of a cabinet, reduced by unſucceſsful wars 
abroad, and unexampled diſſipation of pub= 
lic property at home, to feed upon the very 
vitals of induſtry, without ſecuring to the 

B 4 waſted. 
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waſted ſubject an eventual benefit, When 
corruption has reached to this excels, the 
laſt refort is the fale and purchaſe of ſuch 
objects as may cheat the weak, and keep 
irom the efficient the nakedneſs they are 
bought to cover, —Nor can the farce ſuc- 
cced without thruſting from the ſcene the 
honeſt tender of unſhaken ability—worth 
and talents, which are generally accom- 
panied by obſtinate truth and perſeverance, 
will not readily join, or be ſubſervient to, 
deception. It is more dangerous to have 
men of this deſcription within the gates of 
the treaſury, than to be expoſed to the poſ- 
{ible inconſiſtency of time-ſerving fools with- 
out. In the firſt there is ſtubborn integrity; 
in the ſecond pliable duplicity—that 1s the 
patriot of principle, this the courtier of in- 
tereſt and caprice. The blunders of the laſt 
ſeldom endanger the idol they ſet up, as the 
diſtribution of public property is widened 


or contracted according to the demands of 
| private 
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private friendſhip, or the calls of general 


intrigue. To juggle the multitude into a 


ſpecies of torpid inactivity, is the adopted 


creed of almoſt every ſtateſman; and in 
ſome inſtances but theſe are rare the po- 
licy is ſanctioned by neceſſity. Objects 
are judiciouſly ſelected out of all ranks 
and deſcriptions, who, from wealth, cha- 
racter, or connection, will promote the 
views of miniſtry, neither queſtioning nor 
being queſtioned on the propriety of its 
meaſures. But it is principally from the 
firſt and third denomination (for charac- 
ter, containing principle and integrity, 
without the leaſt alloy of falſehood and diſ- 


ſimulation, is a mere negative in govern- 


ment) that modern ſtateſmen pick the means 


of influence and controul. By drawing 
to themſelves the produce of induſtry, or 
the inheritance of fooliſh oftentation, they 


are enabled to anſwer the ſecret purpoſes of 


office, 


( wo ) 

office, without too daringly breaking down 
the obſtacles of a free conſtitution, or openly 
violating the rights they ſhould protect. The 
funds are ingeniouſly reduced, or raiſed, 
according to the barometer of ſtate-conve- 
nience ; and without effectually removing 
them, a temporary itop is put to miſchiefs 
that muſt eventually return with all the 
pernicious conſequences of delay. So long 
as the miniſter can lead into the hands of 
the merchant, he will return the trick, and, 
to uſe a trite expreſſion, they will conjoint- 
ly play the whole game. But, to carry on 
the figure, when, by an artful ſhuffle, all the 
winning cards are diſtributed on one fide 
only, what chance is there leit for the 
other ? Skill and perſeverance may ſtruggle 
and diſpute the victory for a time; but 
when the ſhew of honours, the conſtant 
property of their adverſaries, 1s invariably 
exhibited againſt juſt and honourable play, 
the 


11 
the exertions of ability muſt neceſſarily 
fail. 


In every commercial country, the en- 
couragement of induſtry and ſpeculation is 
not only a wiſe, but an indiſpenſable 
maxim. It is the ſpring of action, the re- 
ſult of which is permanent advantage; and 
although diſtinction of rank be requiſite 
to community, the neceſſity goes no farther 
than to keep together the ſeveral links of 
regular union between firſt and laſt. What 
we call nobility in this country, if accu- 
rately conſidered, is a mixed aſſemblage 
of the deſcendants of families ſucceeding 
one another in hereditary right upon the 
ground of anceſtry, and of individuals be- 
coming noble by purchaſe, or parliamen- 
tary intereſt. Nor does the introduction 
of new names affect the intrintic grandeur 
of what is termed primitive diſtinction. 


An individual, in whom the memory of 


ſome 


( 12 ) 


ſome great and glorious action is revived 
and pictured to poſterity, is naturally looked 
up to by the deſcendants of that commu- 
nity which the worth, courage, and in- 
formation of his anceſtor had ſerved and 
protected. A ſort of natural reſpect at- 
taches itſelf to the recollection of merit, 
however remote the object of admiration ; 
and mankind in general, rather than be 
ungrateful, are laviſh of their praiſe and 
confidence to thoſe whom the brilliancy of 
family exploits, and the wiſdom of their 
forefathers, ſhould excite to virtue. But 
when, with the record of antiquity before 
him, the ſource and origin of all his great- 
neſs, the repreſentative of a great and 
glorious character is marked by imbecility 
and meanneſs only, the contraſt creates 
contempt, and all the outward appendages 
of rank turn their owner into mockery 
and ſhame, To the degeneracy of ſuch 


men 
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6 
men may be attributed the increaſing influ- 
ence of levelling philoſophy. The de- 
graded ſtate of the firſt order, which the 
depravity of its members has ſpread before 
the loweſt by a diſhonourable intercourſe 
of familiar vice and diſſipation with the 
moſt ignorant and moſt debaſed, has let in 
doctrines of innovating theory, which, if 
prudently followed, may correct, but, in- 
conſiderately purſued, muſt deſtroy domi- 
nion; and the moſt determined republican, 
or, to uſe the expreſſion of the day, the 
moſt violent democrate, will not attempt 
to argue upon the poſſibility of an equal 


participation of power between the gover- 


nors and the governed. — This would be as 


great a ſoleciſm in politics, as it is a contra- 
diction in terms. 


Civilization firſt produced community, 
and community could not exiſt without 


rank 


60 


fank and ſubordination. If agriculture, the 
ground-work of national proſperity, ſtands 
in need of the unremitted labours of the 
rude and the unlettered, the produce of 
their induſtry demands the utmoſt vigilance 
of wiſdom and diſcernment. What the 
body does in the former, the mind com- 
pletes in the latter. And it ſeems admirably 
ordained by Providence, that if the unedu- 
cated maſs of civilized ſociety be confined 
within the limits of little more than ani- 
mal conception, that is almoſt wholly en- 
groſſed in the cultivation of nature, and 
ſcarcely actuated by any thing beyond the 
ſenſe of want, their excluſion from the 
ſcenes of gilded life, in depriving them of 


rank and honours, keeps off the cares of 


knowledge and refinement. Not that this 


excluſion is a ſettled principle in nature, to 
which the loweſt member of ſociety is 


unalterably fixed, and from which it 1s 1m- 
poſſible 


. 
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poſſible for a man of genius and ſtrong in- 
telle& to depart, without breaking that ſalu- 
tary continuity of order which conſtitutes juſt 
government and ſafe ſubjection. On the 
contrary, we have now before us many in- 
ſtances of elevation, in all the honourable 
profeſſions, and in the firſt line of merean- 
tile connection. ® There are men in this 
iſland, and in the ſiſter kingdom, who, by 
force of talents, perſevering induſtry, and 
great good ſenſe, have been ennobled, be- 
cauſe they had abilities to guide the helm 
of a veſſel ſhattered by the loſs ſhe had 
ſuſtained from her foes abroad, and expoſed 


to more by the neglect of herpretendedfriends 


at home. How thoſe abilities have been exert- 


ed, and in what manner the faith of a whole 
nation has been anſwered, the murmurs of 
the land at large, the thraldom of the 
chief guardian of liberty, the Prej5, the 


* Lord Thurlow, Hawkeſbury, &c. 
bargain 
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bargain and ſale of titles and of places, will 
beſt diſcover; while the unaccountable 
introduction of naturalized aliens, with no- 
thing but mere wealth, the fruits of myſ- 
terious ſpeculation, perhaps the produce 
of colluding villany, will powerfully prove, 
whether truth and honeſty return the con- 
tributions of a generous nation, by an im- 
partial diſplay of merit in the gift of title, 
and a fair appropriation of property in 
the diſcharge of unavoidable obligations.— 
They will prove (for the farce is almoſt over) 
the flimſy texture of the web that intereſt 
and private policy have woven; and, as 
they convince mankind, teach miniſters to | 


feel a neceſſity for reform. Men, who 


have been lifted into power for the ac- 
commodation of courts or factions, will no 
longer be able to co-operate with them 
at the expence of their fellow-ſubjeQs ; 
nor to ſet their faces againſt a diſſolution 


of 


N 
of arbitrary inſtitutions, when the freedom 
of individuals calls aloud for their repeal. 
No man, however jealous of the ſplendour 
of another's ſituation, or diſguſted with 
the obſcurity of his own, will caſt igno- 
miny upon an object of the moſt recent 
exaltation, from the mere contingency of 
birth“. The preſent Chancellor of Great 
Britain is perhaps one of the brighteſt ex- 
amples that hiſtory can produce of talents 
forced through all the obſtacles of life, *by 
a determined perſevering temper, into the 
moſt ſacred place of reſponſibility. Amidſt 
the wreck of parties he appears the cen- 
ter-point of univerſal concurrence. When 
abilities, hitherto not known to have been 


proſtituted to the power that called them 


Some time back a very invidious paragraph ap- 
peared in a morning print, reſpecting the birth, &c. of 
Lord Thurlow. Such abuſe, inſtead of ſtrengthenin,, 
only ſerves to invalidate aſſertion. 
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into action, and blunt aſſertion as yet be- 
lieved the dictate of bold integrity, are 
ſanctioned, in the diſcharge of duty, by in- 
flexible truth and conviction only, the par- 
tial confidence they obtain becomes a ge- 
neral bleſſing. In the queſtion of libels, a 
long uninterrupted ſyſtem of uniform ad- 
herence to certain principles is put to the 
teſt. The public will ſoon be convinced 
whether the impulſe of juſtice is to triumph 
over the whiſper of convenience, or the 
freedom of opinion, and an honeſt expoſi- 
tion of facts be fettered by the fears and con- 


ſcious follies of a few. 


If weakneſs may excuſe, 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Inceſtuous, facrilegious, but may plead it? 
All wickedneſs is weakneſs. 
MiLToN. 


Virtue does not dread expoſure ; but if 


vice may lit ſecure, unawed and uncontroul- 


ed, 


3 at a. ˙ as. . of 


6 
ed, becauſe the law protects her; if the pro- 
duction of proof to ſubſtantiate infamy and 
guilt, be rendered amenable to a tribunal 
where the accuſed are ſhielded by their 
judges, and truth conſtitutes the crime; to 
what quarter ſhall inveſtigation refer aſſer- 
tion, or how ſhall abuſes be corrected, when 
the facts to ſhew them are ſtifled by coer- 
cion? Myſtery in the internal government 
of a country mult ever be pernicious. When 
ſuſpicion, rouſed by the increaling ſpi- 
rit of enquiry, has once taken poſſeſſion 
of the public mind, the ſecrecy“ of kings, 
courts, and miniſters, becomes an object of 
alarm ; and, if not ſpeedily removed, muſt 
eventually create general diſcontent. The 


management of public matters; the eco- 


*The ſecrecy of the cabinet in time of war is 
ſound policy; in time of peace it is almoſt invariably 


the ſource of intereſt and oppretiion, 
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nomy of the ſtate, as far as it relates to the 
ſubje& ; the impolition of taxes, their 
cauſes and effects; the increaſe (for the 
idea of a diminution appears too viſionary 
to mention) of the civil liſt; the applica- 
tion of certain ſums, not expended, though 
ſpeciouſly included under the head of ſecret 
ſervice money; the continuation of pen- 
ſions, originally granted for the life only 
of diſabled merit; the approximation of 
rich imbecility and gorgeous folly to the 
ſource of honour and diſtinction, to main- 
tain the influence of unequal repreſenta- 
tion, or to gratify private ambition ; the 
enormous ſize to which the bulk of eccle- 
ſiaſtical preferment is grown, and the op- 
preſſed ſtate of the laborious, on which 
theſe meek and humble deſcendants of the 
apoſtles fatten in eaſe and affluence ; the 
wretchedneſs of the really uſeful curates, 


or, 
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or, to ſpeak proverbially, of the journey- 
men of the church; the proſtitution of 
patronage to the viſible deſtruction of that 
ſpirit and perſeverance which formerly 
made England's navy the pride of every 
Britiſh ſubject, and the dread of every fo- 
reign enemy ; the ſupineneſs of the army ; 
the partial diſtinction of a few, to the ma- 
nifeſt diſguſt of the many* ; the inefficiency 
of the militia, in its preſent ſtate ; the im- 
morality it breathes into the peaſantry, 
without anſwering the intent of its eſta- 
bliſhment ; but above all, the aggrandize- 
ment of creatures whoſe abilities can neither 
do credit to their creators, nor be of ſer- 
vice to the country on whoſe induſtry 


* An opportunity now preſents itſelf to rectify this 
glaring abuſe; and it is ſincerely hoped that as the 
Pruſſan ſyſtem of exerciſe, the real ſtandard of arms, 
is adopted, all invidious diſtinctions will be cheerfully 


ſacrificed, 
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they feed; * theſe are matters the meaneſt 
ſubje has a right to inveſtigate, and the 
moſt deſpotic miniſter ſhould not withhold : 
theſe are matters of a public nature, and 
cannot long be ſcreened from public know- 
ledge: theſe are matters into which abuſes 
will always ſteal, be the conſtitution of 
the country ever ſo perfect, or the govern- 
ment ever ſo adequate, But when the evil 
is felt by the people, and its cauſe only 
known to thoſe who, having the power, 
have not the virtue to apply a remedy, 
concealment aggravates oppreſſion, and the 
moſt ſalutary ſyſtems for the regulation 
of community become abortive. A tree that 
is congenial to the ſoil in which it has 
been planted, will increaſe, and anſwer 


the fondeſt expectations of the farmer, 


* Yct theſe are ſacts, againſt a fair inveſtigation of 
which the law of libels holds out the ſevereſt pe- 


nalty. 


ſo. 
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ſo long as the nature of its growth is 
warily watched, and ſhielded by attention. 
But if a ſwarm of locuſts are ſuffered to 
infect the branches, the trunk will gradu- 
ally decay, the root ceaſe to ſupply the ſap 
that fed it, and a dry, withered, ſtinted rem- 
nant of unfruitful wood hang crumbling 
over the earth. The government of this 
country, like the oak that long has been 
her beſt defence, was once productive of 
every bleſſing that human faculty could 
reap from ſalutary power it branched out 
from the happy effects at home, into the 
wideſt proſperity abroad. How thoſe hap- 
py effects have dwindled into evils, by the 
introduction of intereſted objects, and that 
proſperity been curtailed by national diſ- 
honour, hiſtory will hereafter ſhew, though 
recent memory preſents what truth muſt 
ſtifle or diſguiſe, 
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I have heard it aſſerted, that corruption 
muſt unavoidably follow whenever the 
accumulation of private wealth is an 
avenue to public diſtindion, and the dif- 
ferent poſts of truſt are occupied by men 
foi the convenicncy of the power that 
raiſed tl em. Schemes of immenſe expen- 
diture are embraced, to throw contracts 
into the hands of ſuch people as will ſup- 
port tle mealures of adminiſtration ; and 
when riches ceaſe to be the firſt object of 
ambition with the poſſeſſors of great in- 
tereſt and overgrown property, policy ſa- 
tisſies their vanity by conferring nobility, 
and the nation is inſenſibly governed by 
the practice of one man, who has had art 
enough to ſpeculate in the pride and“ weak- 
neſs of individuals, and to turn to one 

quarter 
No man in his ſenſes will believe that Mr. Pitt is a 


fincere advocate for the abolition of the Slave Trade. 


He 
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quarter all the channels of confidence and 
authority. Whenever this happens, the 
ſyſtem of government is altered by inno- 
vation; the happy mixture of its conſtitu- 
tion is divided into unequal portions, and 
the weaker parts gradually loſe their ſpring 
of action. The three eſtates, ſo admirably 
adapted to the fituation of Great Britain, 
and to the temper of the people, inſenſibly 
ceaſe to co-operate from a monopoly of 
grandeur and intereſt in the firſt order, 
which leave to the lower nothing but 
the galling ſenſe of viſible ſubjection. 
As in the wonderful mechaniſm of a clock, 
the action is kept up by the ſtricteſt prin- 
ciples of concord between the leſſer and 
the greater ſprings, and the whole is in- 
ſtantly deranged by the moſt trifling im- 
He is too much a ſtateſman to wiſh it, but too good a 


politician to hazard one inch of parliamentary ground 


from the want of gradual concurrence, and ſpecious 
approbation. 


pediment 
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pediment in the leaſt component part ; ſo 
in a mixed government there is one gene- 
ral co-operating ſpirit of communication, 
which renders dominion and ſubjection 


equally important in the effect, though ap- 


parently uncqual in the cauſe. 


The ſplendouroſ ſituation only differs from 
the crowd it dazzles by an aſſumption of 
ſtate and gran leur which neceſſity firſt de- 
viſed, and policy has ſince confirmed. But 
the object it adorns is intrinſically no more 
than the meaneſt of the land, whom accident 
or adverſity has placed within the narroweſt 
limits of obedience. Their ſole difference is 
in the virtuous exertion of talents which 
nature has beſtowed, cultivation matured, 
and opportunity diſplayed. Nor is the 
magnificence of the man in power to be 
envied. If he be more conſpicuous than 


the reſt of his fellow- ſubjects, and be ho- 
noured 


1 
rouned with a neares approach to the 
throne—the firſt gilded link of a neceſſary 
ſeries—he is leſs maſter of his own natural 
propenſities to eaſe and pleaſure, from 
being leſs at liberty to indulge them. In 
fact, a miniſter, to be truly valuable, muſt 
be almoſt diveſted of paſſions . The 
friendſhips of his youth mult be governed 
by the duties of his fituation, and pub- 
lic advantage ſuperſede private affeAion, 


Where abilities unite with perſonal inter- 


* In this inſtance, our immaculate financier ap- 
pears pre-eminent. But if he be not ſubject to the 
finer paſſions, there is much reaſon to believe he 
ſometimes yields to the groſſer. Kings, courts, and 
governments, have been rendered ſubſervient to Venus 
from the earlieſt record of civilized ſociety. The mi- 
niſters of kings, at this hour, if the tale of Britain can 
be credited, are equally influenced by Bacchus —Good- 
fellowſhip, in the hour of conviviality, will parcel out. 
the property of a whole nation, to ſatisſy the cordial 
wiſhes of a few bon-vivans—Credite poſters ! 


courſe, 
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courſe, the country is benefited by the pro- 
motion of a fellow-ſtudent, a rich acquaint- 
ance, or a poor relation ; but when no- 
thing but the increaſe of parliamentary in- 
fluence, or the remembrance of ſchool- 
day familiarity, are motives for extended 
patronage, the property of the land is 
turned from the ſtream of general utility 
into the ſecret channels of corruption, 
Secure in a majority, the miniſter faces 
with intrepidity every queſtion of the 
commons; venality fits plumed in the fea- 
thers of miniſterial inſolence, and as it 
ſuits the purpoſe of its maker, dependance 


brings forward, or keeps back diſcuſſion *. 


* A very recent motion for an enquiry into the 
conduct of a treaſury-agent, during the Weſtminſter 
election, will fully elucidate this obſervation. —How 
complete muſt have been the triumph of inveſti- 
gation, had not the dread of retaliation taught policy 
to pocket what liberty muſt bluſh to own !— Alrquando 


garmitat Homerns ! 


To 
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To return to my original poſition, re- 


ſpecting rank and ſubordination, I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that, with all its infir- 
mities, nobility is indiſpenſably requiſite to 
good community; but that nobility ſhould 
be ſelect; not placed within the reach of 
every fool and favourite of fortune, or at 
the diſpoſal of every venal adminiſtration, 
within the ſmile of concubines, or in the 
gift of knaves; not raiſed beyond the level 
of humanity to diſgrace and wound it by 
diſhonourable practices; not veſted with 
the appendages of title, to make rank ridi- 
culous, and wealth oppreſſive, or lifted into 
| public notice, to become the object of pub- 
lic deriſion; not gartered by kings to be 
led about by miniſters ; or engrafted upon 
native right to gratify the oſtentation and 
the pride of aliens; not truſted with the - 
deareſt intereſts of the people, and the di 
tribution of laws, to be ſhielded from illicit 


acts; 


BG 
acts; or, under the ſanction of privilege, 
be ſeen at large with a load of uncancelled 
debts, to cruſh the induſtry of individuals“. 
It is enough for a bold and generous nation 
to be paſſive from principles of national 
unanimity, under a viſible diminution of 
national grandeur, to ſubmit to every edit 
of the cabinet with ſcarcely the ſanction 
of their repreſentatives, and to feed op- 
preſſion becauſe they will not haſtily re- 
nounce allegiance: but it is too much tamely 
to ſubſcribe to meaſures which muſt even- 
tually eſtabliſh monopoly within the narrow 
circle of controul. When the prudent 


A ſarcaſtic Frenchman, ſpeaking of the frequency 
of arreſts in England, obſerved that the rigour of the 


law was nicely varniſhed over by the privileges of the 


law- makers. 
When rank is in the gift of miniſters, and penſions 


are the reward of partial ſervice, we muſt expect weak- 


neſs in the ſirſt, and the moſt venal ſubſervience in the 


latter. 
limits 


( 


limits of circumſcribed ſociety, in their ex- 


tenſion towards the ſeat of rational au- 
thority, ceaſe to be gradual, the great ob- 
ject of government is materially injured by 
inequality; the importance which every 
circle ſhould internally poſſeſs, the little 
conſequence it ſhould afford to the loweſt 
ſubject, and his conſequent independance, 
are broken into for the partial purpoſes 
of ſtate, without contributing to the public 


weal. 


The induſtry of this country, the per- 
ſevering ſpirit of its inhabitants, and the 
high perfection of our arts and manufac- 
tures, do not ſtand in need of political 
trick and ſpeculation, The ſame ſpirit 
which enabled our forefathers to ſettle the 
conſtitution and to arrange its government, 
is {till amongſt us. With a generoſity of 
diſpoſition, even in his moſt trifling con- 


tributions, 
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tributions, the real Engliſhman has a man- 
lineſs about him, which will reſtrain the 
immediate impulſe of bravery; but when 
rouſed, will not eaſily ſubmit to tempo- 
riſing power. The reſources, which the 
land poſſeſſes, and the increaſing means 


that induſtry ſupplies, he knows to be ſuffi- 
cient for the honeſt calls of adminiſtration; 


and however backward the ſtate of its 
finances may appear from an exorbitant 
debt (the liquidation of which, like the cup 
and ball of a juggler, is the eternal vehicle 
of myſterious policy), the influx of wealth, 
through the medium of unrivalled com- 
merce, he is fully convinced would preſerve 
the national character, if the produce of its 
taxes were properly applied. The happy 
mixture of * king, lords, and commons 

opens 


* Selden ſays, © A king is a thing men have made for 


their own fakes, for quietneſs ſake.” —If confined with- 
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opens every avenue, that aſpiring ſpecula- 
tion, and indefatigable induſtry can wiſh, for 
the accumulation of private capital, and the 
conſequent relief of public exigency. But 
this wiſe and ſalutary union of the execu- 
tive and legiſlative powers, producing ſtrength 
and ſafety to the people on the ground of 
equal repreſentation, was never meant, in 
its original formation, to be ſuſceptible of 
party-feuds and perſonal diſputes. A fixed 
and ſettled ſyſtem of oppoſition (however 
uſeful, in contingency, the ſpirit may have 
been to the body compact) is neither the 
natural reſult, nor the intended effect of 
its political exiſtence. To expect that the 
whole ſenate of a nation ſhould, individually 
conſidered, be exempt from the natural 
frailties of humanity, or that becauſe the 


in the principles of the conſtitution, a king of England 
cannot hurt it, let his incapacity to govern be ever ſo 
glaring. 

D con- 


1 


conſtitution of England approaches nearer 
to perfection than any other, the admini- 
ſtration of the civil power, and the co-ope- 
rating members of government, ſhould not 
be liable to errours, would be as ridiculous in 
theory, as an almoſt total perverſion of its 
principles is detrimental in practice. What- 
ever occaſions diſſatisfaction, or creates ſuſ- 
picion, in the wnequally repreſented part of 
community—and the hour is not far diſtant 
when the whole muſt be equally ſo—is a 
direct deviation from the original contract. 
Privitege, too much, I feat, the refuge of 
diſhoneſty, was never meant to protect 
lawleſs indigence, or to ſcreen inſolent 
imbecility. The man, ſelected by his 
fellow-ſubjects to protect their rights and to 
be the guardian of their intereſts, was ſup- 
poſed incapable of acts, that muſt not only in- 
capacitate him for the duties of his ſituation 
by private embarraſſments, but expoſe him 

ta 


ot > 


to the more dangerous temptation of courts, 
held out by miniſters for the ſacrifice of 
truth and freedom. When this happens, 
the ſacred receptacle of wiſdom and inte- 


grity becomes a ſpecies of foundling hoſ- 
pital for the offspring of diſſipation“; a 
retreat for waſted luxury, and a maintenance 
for. titled folly and dependance. Hence 
the riſe and growth of boroughs, and the 
unavoidable proſtitution of the deareſt pri- 
vilege that a ſubje& can poſleſs ; hence the 
attachment of ſpiritual concerns to tem- 
poral emolument ; the gift of livings, and 
the ſource of eccleſiaſtical corruption for 
the convenience of men, whom accident 
has enriched, and venality ſupported, But 
theſe are not the inherent defects of an 


Engliſh conſtitution and government; they 


* The law of arreft againſt the common ſubject of 
the land is as infamous and oppreſſive, as the exemp- 


tion from it in the privilege of peers and members is 


partial and unjuſt, 
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are the etictoachments of time, widened 
by neglect, and borne by indolence. They 
are the exuberances of great private wealth, 
the effects of public ſplendour lulled into 
an apathy to the dictates of experience, 
by the adverſity of a rival, and the tempo- 
rary advantages of unmoleſted ſpeculation. 
But when time ſhall have erected upon the 
ruins of deſpotiſm, the ſolid ſtructure of 
reformed adminiſtration; when freedom of. 
enquiry ſhall have coaleſced with neceſſary 
authority, and the exertions of parts be 
anſwered by a happy concord of the whole, 
event will diſcloſe to Great Britain, in the 
ſuperiority of France, what at preſent ſpe- 
culative art and ſophiſtry diſguiſe. Uni- 
verſal philanthropy may be the theme, and 
general peace the viſionary hope of a ſet 
of men who look into futurity, after having 
ſtripped mortality of all its paſſions and 
propenſities, through the deluding optic 
of philoſophy. But theſe en/ghiened writers 

ſhould 
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ſhould recollect, that before the principles 
they wiſh to eſtabliſh can be made to operate, 
it will be neceſſary to reduce nature into 
rule, partial intereſt into unbounded bene- 
yolence, and all the irregularities of man- 
hood into conformity of thought and feel- 
ing; and when this grand object ſhall have 
been effected, the earth muſt be portioned 
out, according to the increaſe or decreaſe 


of population in every country ; the pro- 
duce muſt correſpond with the wants of 
the cultivators, and one general accordant 
ſpirit pervade the peaceful level of creation ; 
the journeyman manufacturer, the miner, 
the ſoldier, and the ſeaman, muſt poſſeſs 
a certain ſhare, without the hazard of ac- 
quiſition, or the ſacrifice of health; luxury 
muſt ſink to mere ſubſiſtence; age be 
without its wants, and youth without its 
paſſions. There will be no occaſion for 


government over the aggregate, becauſe 
D 3 every 
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every individual will be juſt and ſatisfied 
within. The ſea will be left to its own tu- 
mult and tempeſts, becauſe commerce will 
not ſtand in need of navigation, nor the 
common neceſſaries of life be thought in- 
adequate to the enjoyment of it, without 
the addition of gold and diamonds: the horſe 
will be left to his native field and foreſt, 
the bird to the unaftrighted air, and every 
ſpecies of living animal remain untouched and 
unmoleſted, becauſe the vegetable growth of 
nature will be found ſufficiently nutritive 
without the mixture of blood ; children 
from the breaſt will wander into a total ob- 
livion of the milk they ſucked, language 
become gradually uſeleſs, and reaſon itſelf be 
diſtinguiſhed from inſtinct by little more than 
a conſciouſneſs within which points to an 
Hereafter; ſociety, in a word, will be broken 
into as many parts as there will be indivi- 
duals in creation; community be a general 


aſſemblage 
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aſſemblage of man and beaſt, as accident 


may draw them together; and civilization 
return to a ſtate of undiſtinguiſhed nature, 
with nothing to treſpaſs upon uncultivated 
intellect but the viſible diſſolution of matter: 
primogeniture will not require the ſubtlety 
of ſtateſmen, nor the exactions of govern- 
ment, to force unequal poſſeſſions into the 
channels of equal participation; nor birth 
be a mark of eminence where all muſt be 
alike. This is the plain unvarniſhed mean- 
ing, the tendency, without the poſſibility 
of effect, of our modern innovators. The 
government they wiſh to found cannot ex- 
iſt, without a total annihilation of union —a 
ſyſtem of multiplied inſtitutions under plau- 
ſible denominations, brought into one term, 
but ſubject to all the viciſſitudes of intereſt, 
prejudice and paſſion a government that is 


to enrich induſtry without conſumption, 


give grandeur without ambition, and con- 
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Tequence without authority; which is to 
employ mankind without diſtinction, drive 


luxury into its original ſource, the bowels 
of the earth, and the unfathomed caverns of 
the ocean ; and, by making every indivi- 
dual the lord and maſter of his wiſhes, prove 
education fruitleſs, wiſdom deluſive, and all 
the records of antiquity the falſchoods of 
tradition, I cannot, on this occaſion, deny 
myſelf the ſatisfaction of quoting ſome re- 
markable lines from Voltaire, whoſe writings 
have not a little contributed, jointly with 
Rouſſeau, to the preſent ſyſtems of revolu- 
t10n, | | 5 
Oui! je ſuis loin de m'en dedire: 
Le luxe a des charmes puiſlans 
Il encourage les grands talens, | 
Il fait la gloire d'un empire. 
Il refſemble aux vins delicats, 
Il faut &en permettre Puſage : 


Le plaiſir ficd tres-bien au ſage: 


Buvez; ne vous enivrez pas. 


2 This 
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This quotation irrefragably proves what 
Voltaire—a keen and ſenſible. obſerver of 
human nature—undoubtedly believed. He 
ſaw the neceſſity of a firſt order in the diſ- 
tribution of wealth through the channels of 


luxury and magnificence, and the natural 
return which was made to the laborious by 
the conſumption of the opulent. Thouſands 


that muſt have wandered to the deſert in 
uſeleſs barbarity, were attached to commu- 
nity by continual occupation, and remained 
contented with the earnings of toil and in- 


genuity, although they were leſs conſpicu- 
ous than the men they ſerved and decorated“. 


To the latter, Voltaire wiſely exclaims, 


Buvez; ne vous enivrez pas. 
« Be in the full and undiſputed poſſeſſion of 


* Rouſſeau obſerves—ll n'y a au monde que deux 


manières de s'elever, ou par ſa propre induſtrie, ou par 
Fimbecillite des autres. 


every 
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every comfort that rank and riches can af- 
ford—but let not the intoxication of power, 
the glare of title, or the charms of gold, fix 


inſolence to fortune, and tyranny to fitua- 
tion : learn, in feeling the uſe from the 


produce of his labour, to reſpect the peaſant 


and mechanic—to preſerve dignity without 
pride, and grandeur without oppreſſion.” 
There was a time when France might have 
availed herſelf of a wiſe and ſalutary cau- 
tion, and the government have been reform- 
ed without the blood of individuals, the ex- 
pulſion of her princes, and all the calamities 
of harſh correction. This, perhaps, is the 
hour which Great-Britain ſhould employ to 
rectify confeſſed abuſcs, and ſnatch from the 
lifted hand of murmuring ſubjection the 
ready torch of diſcord and confuſion, The 
conſtitution, in ſpite of every thing that has 
hitherto been advanced by writers of oppo- 


ſite ſentiments, and, I fear, of more oppolite 
intereſts, 


( 43 ) 
intereſts, is, in itſelf, ſuſceptible of amend- 
ment; nor can it be ſaid with Mr, Burke, 
that alteration of parts muſt inevitably hurt 
the whole. When an edifice which viſibly 
ſtands in need of repair muſt be left to 
moulder and decay, becauſe it would be 
dangerous to touch the walls, or viſit their 
foundations, the original principle of build- 
ing muſt have been defective; and the 
ſooner it is corrected by a removal of the 
whole, the more probable will be the means 
to ſubſtitute a better. But this is not the 
intrinſic ſtate of the conſtitution and govern- 
ment of this country. Its principles are 
perverted; and, with the introduction of 
fooliſh oſtentation and ſtubborn imbecility, 
abuſes are engrafted upon the moſt produe- 
tive branches of the tree, to ſpread a noxious 
ſhade over the natural ſplendour of the land. 
M——rs, whoſe duty it is to lop the luxu- 


riancy of time, and preſerve the uſeful in- 


creaſe 
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creaſe of induſtry, curtail the one by multi- 
plied taxation, and extend the other by 
proſtituted patronage. Inſtead of the free 
and open countenance of conſcious integrity, 
we ſee the double face of Janus—with Juſtice 
and Truth apparently ſmiling on one fide, 
and Falſehood and ſtern Oppreſſion couch- 
ing on the other. | 


This aſſertion, which grows out of the 
moſt ſteady and confirmed belief in the ex- 
cellency of the government of England, and 


from a full conviction that it is only diſgraced 


by the ſelfiſhneſs of individuals, not intrin- 
ſically defective, will keep me a little longer 
on the general principles of regulated ſociety. 
In the diſcuſſion of them, I ſhall endeavour 
to ſteer between the hackneyed doctrines of 
law and precedent (eaſily tortured into every 
proof that intereſt may want or ſophiſtry 


deviſe), and the meanneſs of reflections up- 
on 


( 45s ) 


on the individual characters of writers to 
divert the reader from real argument. For 
ſpecific proofs to ſuch abuſes as I ſhall point 
out in the groſs, before I conclude this pre- 
face, I muſt requeſt the indulgence of the 
candid till a ſpeedy cmancipation of the 
Preſs in England will affo:d the means to 
ſubſtantiate aſſertion by glaring facts with- 
out the fear of oppreſſion, or the expoſition 
of them will find its way from the corrected 
ſcene of monarchy in France. 


Theory, too often bewildered by the 
magic light of Utopian promiſe, may argue 
upon ſyſtems of government from abſtract 
principles, but never can ſo far delude the 
ſenſible part of mankind as to eſtabliſh forms 
which practice will not anſwer. Hitherto 
the world appears to have been in infancy ; 
and, if we may credit the publications of the 
day, we are, on this fide the Atlantic at 


leaſt, 
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leaſt, merely approaching to common ſenſs 
and reaſon : on the other ſide, man, ſuddenly 
emerging from darkneſs and oppreſſion, is 
in the full maturity of intellect, and in the 
complete poſſeſſion of every comfort, with- 
out the faſtidiouſneſs of rank, or the gal- 
ling ſenſe of inferiority. Nevertheleſs, if 
we compare the more extraordinary revo- 
lution of France, in its immediate effects, 
with the changes that have happened in 
other governments, the perplexed ſtate of 
her finances, the voluntary exile of her 
princes, and the ſummary ſequeſtration: of 
their property, the perpetual diſcord of her 
leaders—whatever denomination they may 
aſſume—the ruin of her manufactures, and 
the total overthrow of empire; we fhall 
find, that by drawing the lower order too 
clole to the upper, the ſafe and ufeful 
ſyſtem of gradation has been deſtroyed, and 


a ſpecies of general anarchy produced, 
Without 


67 


Without ſeriouſly weighing the fatal conſe- 
quences of an entire annihilation of rank 
and title, the conductors of theſe ſtrange 
and wonderful events have removed what 
has ever been found indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to good community, inſtead of correcting the 
evils which time and luxury had given birth 
to. They have pulled down the edifice to 
which depravity had gained acceſs, without 
conſulting the good or bad effects of inno- 
vation, or wiſely ſubſtituting ſome ſort of 
barrier againſt the irruptions of an ungo- 
vernable multitude: in a word, they have 
deſtroyed the ſyſtem they only wiſhed to 
correct, becauſe the corrupted members of 
it had perverted its principles: yet ſome 
writers, by no means contemptible in the 
annals of literature, nor unacquainted with 
politics, have vindicated principles in the 
groſs, which never could exiſt in detail. 
Forms have been ſuggeſted which experi- 

ence 


2 
ence cannot ſanction, and a regular line 
of communication attempted to be drawn 
round ſociety, which every viciſſitude of 
fortune might interrupt. 


To the real politician conviction will rea- 
dily point out the futility of argument into 
which the theoretical reaſoners upon modern 
government are betrayed, by not diſtinguiſh- 
ing between the abuſes which have crept 
into political contracts originally good, and 
between the remedies which might be ap- 
plied to parts without endangering the 
whole, When an individual undertakes 
the arduous taſk of giving a ſpecies of geo- 
graphical chart, with all its minute bounda- 
ries and diviſions, for the direction ct his 
fellow- creatures, he ſhould be aware that 
paſſions are not eaſily guided, nor private 
intereſts marked out by the compaſs of ge- 


neral utility; nor can the example of Ame- 
rica, 


( 49 ) 
ilca, however ſpeciouſly effective the ope- 
trations of Congreſs may now appear, be 
brought forward againſt the univerſal ſyſ- 
tem of European governments. The pre- 
ſent ſtate of that country reſembles more 
the ſituation of a ſhip under jury-maſts, 
which, after having been diſabled in action, 
or diſtreſſed by weather, makes for the 
neareſt haven, than the condition of a ſettled 
fabric, formed to reſiſt the force of elements, 


and, by experience, proved to be effectual. 


The natural conſequence of unremitted 
exertion is propenſity to eaſe; and we al- 
moſt invariably find, that the love of tran- 
quillity is in proportion to the hardſhips 
we have endured for the acquiſition of it— 
novelty, beſides, is ever productive of tem- 
porary ſatisfaction; and the ſame temper 
which made us ſubmit to all the calamities 


of war, the ſame neceſſity which forced us 
E to 
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to ſacrifice the ſoft endearments of life to 
the noiſe and tumult of contention, teach us 
to wait patiently till time and opportunity 
can repair the damages we have ſuſtained. 
This is a general effect of nature; and I do 
not ſuppoſe that, with the expulſion of the 
Britiſh arms, her influence has been driven 
out of America. 


I am now imperceptibly led, by curſory 
obſervations, to glance at the peculiar fitua- 
tion of General Waſhington. A writer“, 
no leſs remarkable for the talents he derives 
from nature only, than for the novelty of 
his political talents and declarations, aſſerts, 
e that no man in his ſober ſenſes will com- 
pare the character of any of the kings of 
Europe, with that of General Waſhington,” 


Before a compariſon of the ſort could be 
attempted, it would be neceſſary to find out 


* Mr. Thomas Pain, 
another 


1 
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another country emancipated, as America 
is, and ſettling itſelf by the moſt calm and 


gentle means, after having ſuſtained the 


ſevereſt ſhocks that war and civil diſcord 
could produce, Economy becomes natural 
where extravagance would increaſe the 
hardſhips of neceſſity, without anſwering 
any ſolid purpoſe of public or private 
wiſhes; and the ſame confidence which en- 
truſted life, liberty and fortune to the ma- 


nagement of an individual during the ſtorm, 


readily ſubſcribes to the counſels of a man, 
who, when he has ſaved the veſſel, wiſhes 
to repair the wreck. Embarking as a pri- 
vate citizen in a general warfare, Mr. Waſh- 
ington was actuated by no other impulſe, 
but that of a good and generous heart rouſed 
into action by principles of truth and juſtice. 
With opportunities to ſhew the hero, he 
remained ſatisfied in ſteadily adhering to 
the wiſe ſyſtem of defence, uninfluenced by 

E 2 the 


„ 
the opening proſpects of ſucceſs, the miſ- 


fortunes of his adverſaries, or the intrepidity 
of his followers. To every requiſite that 
forms the general, he added the more cer- 
tain conduct of the ſtateſman; and pru- 
dently uniting both, his exertions finally 
accompliſhed what neither the threats of a 
Britiſh ſenate could retard, nor the fineſt 
army that ever croſſed the Atlantic could 
prevent, Had the ambition of the ſoldier 
overcome the calm forbearance of the citi- 
zen, America might probably, at this mo- 
ment, have been ſubject to the will and 
pleaſure of a maſter, without the obnoxious 
title of a king. But who will promile a 
continuation of unanimity which out of the 
moſt recent danger, out of the bleeding re- 
mains of ſlaughtered parents, friends, rela- 
tives, and fellow-citizens, is grown into a 
generous diſintereſted wiſh to make public 


good the leading principle and paſſion? 
Who, 


11 
Who, after the deceaſe of Waſhington, will 


inſure to the country at large, a centre- point 
to which the reſpect and gratitude of a 
whole nation will direct their feelings, and 
from which neith er prejudice, intereſt, nor 
ambition will flow? While, like the ele» 
ments, paſſions are attached to human na- 
ture, their influence muſt be various. In 
the calm of general tranquillity, each im- 
pulſe of the private citizen, that is not rouſed 
by public ſentiment, lies dormant for a time, 
From the waſte of general property, one 
wide pervading ſpirit is wakened into action, 
and general recuperation becomes the ſole 
object of individuals. But who will at- 
tempt to lay down rules and principles of 
conduct to the ſucceeding generation; or to 
ſhut out the eternal recurrence of oppoſite 
withes, and contradiQtory purſuits? What 


happens in the moſt limited ſcene of national 


diſturbance, will be found to exiſt during 
B the 
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the general convulſion of a ſtate and coun- 
try. Common danger will bring together 
the wideſt contradictions, make wealth and 
poverty unite, pride coaleſce with hu- 
mility, and all the jarring ſentiments of 
the heart gather into mutual accommo- 
dation. It is not neceſſary to look back 
into the records of diſtant ages for proofs 
to theſe obſervations: the memorable year 
1780, a period of eternal ſhame to the ad- 
miniſtration of Great Britain, ſufficiently 
corroborates the aſſertion. To ſuppoſe, 
however, that an invariable form can be 
deviſed for principles in government, when 
no fixed point can be diſcovered where na- 
ture is uniform, and ſentiment alike, 1s as 
extravagant as to believe that the moſt ex- 
tended knowledge in aſtronomy could re- 
gulate the ocean, ſo as to promiſe a ſtated 
period and a meaſured force to tides and 


tempeſts. The darkneſs, with reſpect to 
futurity, 


( 5s ) 
futurity, even to the moſt probable occur. 
rence, which is thrown before the brighteſt 
and moſt penetrating mind, powerfully 
proves the exiſtence of ſome inſcrutable and 
inviſible power, by whom the univerſe is 


governed amidſt the eternal errours of man- 
kind, Beyond a certain and a very limited 
line, all is doubt and palpable miſtake, 
Events take place as if they were intended 
to deride the affected wiſdom of a creature, 
who thinks, but knows not how, and acts, 
but knows not why ; who makes precedents 
the rules of action, till time baffles the 
belief, and hard experience turns it into ri- 
dicule. | 


Syſtems of government may be ſuggeſted 
and accurately defined by theory, in the 
fond and viſionary hope of poſſible comple- 
tion; plans and maxims may be given for 
the regulation of community; but where 


E 4 will 
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will theory find conſiſtency of thought, and 
uniformity of conduct? In promulgating 
doctrines which muſt deſtroy ſubjection, 
where will its boaſted principles diſcover a 
ſafe and permanent rule to make the gover- 
nors and the governed ſtedfaſt to one ſyſtem, 
and mutually cheerful in obedience and 
command ? 


Mankind“, though equal in the abſtract 
ſenſe of the term, can never remain ſo in f 
community. But this inequality, if pro- 
perly modiſied, does not militate againſt 
the intereſt or happineſs of any one conſti- 
tuent order, provided the wealth and adven- 
titious ſuperiority of the others be mode- 
rately progreſſive. Whenever the gradation 
ceaſes ſo abruptly that a wide chaſm may 
be diſcovered between king and people, 
lords and commons, the efficient part of the 


army and the mere decorations of it, the 


* Vide Notes at the end. 
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man“ of ſervice and the inſtrument of fa- 
vour, but above all, between the dignified 
eccleſiaſtic and his humble drudge—when, 
in a word, inſtead of an eaſy deſcent from the 
head of adminiſtration to the loweſt ſubject 
of the land, intervals are palpably felt, in 
which intereſt and peculation have taken 
their ſeats, diſcontent will gather in each 
part, and the operations of government be 
| perpetually retarded by the murmurs of the 
multitude, 


There is throughout creation a conſciouſ- 
neſs of order inſtinct feels it in the brute, 
and reaſon cultivates it in man. Whenever 
that order is broken, a ſenſe of its neceſſity 


readily ſuggeſts the means by which it may 


be reſtored ; and however various from 


* Whilſt the diſcipline of the Guards becomes an 
object of ſerious attention to the Duke that heads them, 
the inferiority of the Line in point of rank ſhould not 


be paſſed unnoticed—let one be more, or the other leſs. 
each 
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each other the component parts may ap- 
pear, when the ſyſtem is renewed, to what 
they were before the ſtruggles of conten- 
tion, the ſame principle of general union 
will be felt, and the ſame maxims be pur- 
ſued ; with this difference, that where the 
abuſes in government had become ſo fla- 
grantly groſs as to require an almoſt total 
ſubverſion, the political frame will not be 
put together with the ſame facility, that 
mere remedy might be applied to a few 
diſtempered parts. The ſituation of Ame» 
rica, the moment ſhe had accompliſhed her 
independence, was like a man riſing from 
the bed of pain and ſickneſs, after having 
ſtruggled through a complicated maſs of 
evil, and thrown from her conſtitution a 
rank diſorder which ſecretly preyed upon 
it, Nor is ſhe now, to uſe a medical term, 
beyond a ſtate of critical convaleſcence, If 
natural ſtrength and reſolute reſiſtance were 


neceſſary to overcome the violence of the 
attack, 


(59) 
attack, patience and. internal concord were 
equally ſo, to bring her exhauſted members 
to their former uſe and vigour: and to 
whom, in her infant ſtruggles to regain the 
ſtrength ſhe had exhauſted for the recovery 
of her health and freedom, and the expul- 
ſion of increaſing evil and oppreſſion, could 
ſhe with more ſafety look, than to him who 
had watched her through every ſtage of the 
diſeaſe, warily baftled its progreſs, and at 
length completely forced it from her habit? 
If gratitude did not bind by the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of honour and obligation to the ſa- 
viour of her political exiſtence, the uncer- 
tainty of human events would ſufficiently 
inſtru her to ſacrifice every private con- 
ſideration to an implicit confidence in a 
man, who, if he has ambition, enjoys it 
wholly within himſelf, and neither arro- 
gates diſtinction from the claims of con- 
queſt, nor monopolizes property on the 
ground of ſervice; who, if he is virtually 
the 
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the chief of America and mere names are 
of little import diſcovers no other actual 
influence in the management of public con- 
cerns, than a wiſh for public utility im- 
parts, and public confidence confirms. Here 
it muſt be acknowledged, the character and 
oſtenſible ſituation of General Waſhington 
are far ſuperior to the moſt ſplendid mo- 
narch that ever filled a throne—but this fu- 
periority is partial, and the effect it now pro- 
duces muſt, perhaps, be temporary. When 
compariſon excludes contingency, it can 
only hold good during the actual exiſtence 
of two objects placed in contraſt to each 
other, under one point of view; circum- 
ſtance, time, intereſt and ambition, and 
every aſfeClion of the mind and heart muſt 
be perfectly congruous before any conclu- 
ſion can be drawn, or ſimilar effect be aſ- 
certained. To exhibit a character of private 


and unexampled worth, unambitiouſly co- 


operating with the partakers of his toils and 


dangers; 


c. 


dangers; to eſtabliſh ſyſtem and permanent 
ſecurity, where all was waſte and deſolate, 
diſordered and perplexed, in argument 
againſt the ſettled principles of government 
in other countries, is to poſt infancy againſt 
manhood, experiment againſt experience, 
and individual virtue againſt the viciſſitudes 
of mingled intereſts. When the calamities 
of war, and the ſolicitudes ever attendant 
upon the recovery of its object, ſhall have 
gradually ſunk from the freſh remembrance 
of the ſurvivors; when cultivation and 
commerce ſhall have reſtored to the citizen 
and farmer the long-loſt fruits of induſtry 
and ſpeculation ; when upon the waſte of 
property, plenty ſhall be ſeen to riſe, and 
luxury to ſpread the ſurplus of neceſlity ; 
when Waſhington ſhall have yielded to the 
call of time, or the hand of ſickneſs, and 
few, or none, ſhall be found, who, like 
him, were influenced by public motives 


againſt 
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againſt the dictates of private intereſt and 
advantage; when commerce and ſpecula- 
tion growing into a ſuperfluity of wealth, 
ſhall ſecond the eternal impulſe of ambition, 
and territory be made an object of purſuit ; 
when the aggrandizement of private fami- 
lies, the natural conſequence and the certain 
reſult of eaſe and aftluence, ſhall ſuperſede 
the preſent ſpirit of equality; when alliances, 
by affixing bounds to territorial poſſeſſions, 
ſhall have wakened among others, fear and 
jealouſy ; and when offenſive and defenſive 
treaties ſhall be rendered indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve tranquillity and peace; 
when the ſocial inſtitutions at home, as well 
as the political compacts abroad, ſhall ſtand 
in need of coercion ; when the exccutive 
ſhall be called in to ſupport the legiſlative 
power againſt the incroachments of pride, 
intereſt and ambition; when theſe events 


ſhall have come to pals—and arrive they 


muſt 
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muſt while there are paſſions in man— 
where will the Utopian promiſe of univerſal 
concord, peace, and philanthropy diſcover 


a ſpot to which the proſelytes of a viſionary 
doctrine may fly from the jarring principles 
of human imperfeQion ? That ſpot, I fear, 
though pictured to the eye of theory, with 
all the views of probable acquiſition, will 
diſappear at the approach of practice, and 
leave ſpeculation to find its errour in a wide 
. waſte of baffled expectation. 


Although, in making this digreſſion from 
the immediate object of my preface, I may 
appear to have treſpaſſed largely upon the 
patience of the public, the diſcerning reader 
will be pleaſed to remark, that the obſerva- 
tions are not wholly foreign to my ſubject ; 
whilſt I make it my aim and ſtudy to point 
out the corrupted parts of our conſtitution, 
and the abuſes which have crept into go- 


2 vernment, 
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vernment, by an unbiaſſed exhibition of 
ſuch characters as diſgrace them both, it is 
my pride to publiſh ſentiments I willingly 
indulge, becauſe I feel them ſanctioned by 
experience.—If I ſhould be wrong, the wiſer 
part of my countrymen may be rouſed to a 
proper inveſtigation of the moſt important 
queſtion that ever affected the peace and 
intereſt of individuals, or taught kings and 
miniſters to feel the heavy weight of juſt ad- 
miniſtration. With regard to the inſtances 
of abuſe which the ſubſequent work will 
ſpread out in all the colours of undiſſembled 
facts, I can only ſay, that truth ſhall not 
yield to fear, nor my own perſonal ſafety 
keep back expoſure. I will ſtep forward 
in a country where liberty. of ſpeech and 
freedom of diſcuſſion are not reſtrained by 
law, becauſe the legiſlators cannot face en- 
quiry ; and when England ſhall have given 


ſubſtance to the ſhadow of its beaſted li- 
berty, 
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berty, it will be my deareſt glory to vene- 


rate a government which only wants cor- 
rection. | 


Having ſhewn, without entering into 
much detail, the impropriety of compariſon - 
between General Waſhington, as the mov- 
ing principle of action in America, and a 
king in Europe, as the firſt gilded link of 
concatenated ſociety, and conſequently the 
fallacious precedent that ſome writ-rs would 
with to eſtabliſh from the tranquil ſtate of 
a country which is juſt emerging into 
government, for the corrupted adminiſtra- 
tion of one that is departing from what 
was originally good, I ſhall continue 
my firſt remark upon regulated com- 
munity. 


Againſt a ſubverſion of rank and oſtenſi- 


ble ſituation, and the levelling of name and 
F character, 
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character, it would be ſuperfluous to offer 
arguments, when a reference to ancient and 


modern experience forcibly ſhews the non- 


ſenſe of equality. Conſidered merely as 


men, there is no difference between indi- 


viduals ; but they muſt be ſeparately left 


upon the uncultivated wilds of creation, 


unviſited by reaſon, and uninſtructed by 
obſervation, to remain in a conſtant ſtate of 
3 unreſtrained humanity. Civilization, as I 
4 have already obſerved, firſt produced ſo- 
by ciety—ſociety gave riſe to order, and or- 
42 der to ſubjection. In the earlieſt periods of 
community, as far back as hiſtory can trace, 
i we find ſubordination neceſſary, and, how- 
ever ſlender the domain, ſome fort of 
government indifpenſable. Tradition muſt 
be made up of romance, and the moſt ſa- 
cred truths conveyed in holy writ the jar- 
gon of invention, if we can for a moment 


believe that man was ever placed upon one 
general 


4 


general level, neither marked out by intereſt, 
nor divided by ambition. But in allowing 
this neceſſity of order (the viſible reſult 
and the leading principle of nature), it 
would be ridiculous to maintain that abrupt 
diſtinctions, unmerited ſuperiority, and 
galling inſolence, the certain conſequence 
of titled folly, ſhould be tamely ſuffered to 
incroach upon native right and ſocial privi- 
lege. It is ſufficient for talents, worth and 
information to remain obſcured where ac- 
cident of birth, force of prejudice, or want 
of patronage—that modern ſource of all 
that is venal, and certain grave of all that is 
virtuous—have originally confined it, with- 
out being obliged to feel oppreſſed in the 
moſt extended proſtitution of public wealth 
and honour. But let it not be inferred from 
this that an abolition of any one exiſting 
order would remedy the evils that have in- 
ſenſibly found their way into the very vitals 
of the conſtitution ; or that the ſubſtituting 
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other names for what muſt be alike in effect 
and practice, would make the government 
of Great Britain better in principle, or more 
congenial to the country when adminiſter- 
ed according to the ſpirit of its inſtitution. 
The only alteration which, perhaps, might 
with ſafety be attempted, would be an an- 
nikilation of every title to which ſome 
efficient and viſible function of ſtate is 
not attached. King, lords and commons, 
conſtitute the mixed adminiſtration of Eng- 
land; but there is as little occaſion for a 
marquis in the Houſe of Lords, conſidered 
merely as ſuch, as there would be for a 
knight of the golden flcece, or ſolar ſtar, in 
the Commons. Each eſtate being a reſtraint 
and check upon the other, and all aQting 
upon principles hitherto found adequate to 
the uſeful purpoſes of government, it mat- 
ters very little whether the oſtenſible me- 


diums through which thoſe principles pals, 
be 


669) 
be actually leſs brilliant than others, pro- 
vided there is wiſdom enough to afford them 


vigour and effect. On this account kings 
may be ſafely allowed the advantages of 
birthright, becauſe they cannot commit an 
outrage againſt good government, without 
involving their co-agents in the mal admini- 
ſtration; and the country muſt be unfor- 
tunate indeed, not to poſſeſs ſome ſenſible 
corrective in the lords or commons, to 
prevent the bad effects of royal imbecility. 
When a puppet is ridiculouſly handed about, 
the fault does not lis with the paſſive in- 
ſtrument of mirth and entertainment, but 
with the mover, For which reaſon a clear 
and unequivocal reply to the following 
queſtion, reſpeCting hereditary ſucceſſ on 
of kings eſpecially will, perhaps, afford a 
wider held for inveſtigation, than has yet 


appeared in vague aſſertion, and ill- directed 
ſatire, Before I ſubmit it, I muſt be al- 
F 3 lowed 
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lowed the neceſſity for a firſt order, and the 


propriety of mixed authority, 


If next to the ſafe enjoyment of life and 
freedom, the calm and unmoleſted poſſeſ- 
ſion of liberty be univerſally holden as the 
deareſt bond and tenure in community ; if 
for their preſervation the ſtricteſt laws and 
regulations have been enacted, and things 
themſelves—in governments leſs limited 
than ours—have been amenable to them 
from time immemorial, it may not be abſurd 
to inquire when, and by what proportion 
of curtailment, or ſequeſtration, inheritance 
ſhould be conveyed out of the hands of im- 
becility into thoſe of wiſdom and informa» 
tion? The crown of Great Britain and its 
appurtenances, having been the gift of the 
body- compact of the people to the Houſe 
of Hanover, is as fully the inheritable pro- 


perty of the Brunſwick family, as the 
ſmalleſt 


(1 

ſmalleſt acre, or the moſt extended manor, 
is the right of an individual with this dif- 
ference, that, in many inſtances, the one can 
alienate and bequeath away his effects and 
land, the other can only diſpoſe of mere 
perſonal fortune. Conſequently it is not at 
kingly authority and ſituation, but at the 
abſurd contradictions and dangerous inno- 
vations of kings and princes; not at nobi- 
lity, but at the pride and inſolence of the 
nobles; not at eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions, but 
at the enormous growth of eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferment, and the profligacy of the upper 
clergy; not at parliaments, but at the ve- 
nality of their members; not at religion 
perhaps the tainted ſource of all our preſent 
plans of abſurd humanity to nations that 
will return the kindneſs, by endeavouring 
hereafter to cruſh their benefactors—but at 
its introduction to ſyſtems of policy that 
government requires, and religion cannot 
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„ 
aid; it is at the perverſion of theſe indiſ- 
penſable forms and ſituations, that juſtice 
ſhould direct her attention, and candour its 
correction. Theſe are abuſes that call aloud 
for reformation; and ſuch as miniſters 
might eaſily rectifſy they have proofs be- 
fore them, that ſufficiently point out the 


neceſſity of attending to the undiſſembled 


murmurs of the land; and however ſecure 
they may appear in concentrated influence, 
the time has been, when the language of 
the ſword and bayonet was anſwered by the 
axe and ſcaffold. Unſatisfied re monſtrance 
flies to that laſt reſort, and courts are ſe- 
verely taught to feel the abſurdity of ſpe- 
cious denial when the multitude riſe into 
blunt demand. Should they be reduced to 
this alternative, they will probably, in fol- 
lowing the example of a neighbouring 
country, make the correction of abuſe, 
though cqually ſevere and ſummary, more 

immediately 
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immediately effectual. But they will have 
wiſdom enough to guard againſt the ex- 
ceſſes of temporary triumph, and whilſt 
they caſt away corruption, to preſerve the 
frame and ſpirit of a conſtitution, which is 
at leaſt equal to the beſt, if properly admi- 
niſtered, and even now ſuperiour to many, 
with all its adventitious errours. They will 
not annihilate diſtinction, becauſe the court 
is corrupt, nor deſtroy ſubordination, be- 
cauſe the leaders are oppreſſive. When they 
viſit the palace, they will not wantonly in- 
ſult its owner, becauſe he has been miſled, 
or revel in its moſt ſecret receſſes becauſe 
they know that the undue influence of a 
and favourites has been conſtantly 
ſeated in them, to mar the wiſhes of the 
public in every hour of exigence and trou- 
ble: they will not break into the ſanctuaries 
of religion for the purpoſes of violation, 


becauſe there are glaring inſtances of diſſo- 


lute 
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lute impiety among the clergy ; nor ſcatter 
the hoarded treaſures of the church among 
the peaſantry, becauſe the tithes have been 
known unequal and their exaction oppreſ- 
ſive : they will not turn the emancipated 
ſoldier againſt his officer, becauſe command 
has been miſuſed, and authority ill- directed; 
nor will they ſpur on the ſlighted veteran 
of the line, the inſulted marine, and the ill- 
requited ſailor, to break through the præ- 
torian inſolence of a few, to bare to their 
blinded ſovereign the wounds of ſervice 
feſtered by neglect; to ſhew ſubalterns 
marked by the burning ſuns of India and 
Africa, and grown grey in the unremitted 
duties of their profeſſion, oppreſſed by pa- 
tronage, and ſuperſeded by boys promoted 
from the ſchool or cradle—No ! the natural 
good ſenſe of Engliſhmen will prevent the 
licentious ſpirit of revolt ; experience will 


point them to the ſafer ſyſtem of reforma- 
tion 
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tion at the expence of a few devoted drones 
and locuſts, government will be reſtored to 
its proper action, and public utility be gra- 
dually attached to every rank and ſituation, 
But neither kings, courts, nor parliaments 
will be found ſo uſeleſs, or rather ſo neceſ- 
ſarily productive of crimes, as the advocates 
for broad democracy would attempt to 
prove. 


I am now, as much to my own ſatisfac- 
tion, as it muſt unqueſtionably be to that 
of my reader, on whoſe indulgence I have 
largely treſpaſſed, getting to the concluſion 
of a preface, out of which I have hitherto 
excluded perſonal remarks, becauſe I wiſhed 
to be candid and unbiaſſed: differing, how» 
ever, as I moſt thoroughly do, from the ge- 
nerality of writers on the popular ſubject of 
revolution, I am unavoidably led to a ſhort 


diſcuſſion 
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diſcuſſion of a ſtrange declaration reſpecting 


kings and courts in general, 


Mr. Pain—who appears to have ſome 
religion, and to be actuated by ſome ſort of 
belief—endeavouring to prove the abſurdity 
of Kings and courts, gives the following 
curious account of the leading principle of 
every government that has ever yet been 
inſtituted. I ſhall quote the paſſage, and 
leave the public at large to make their com- 
ments; previouſly remarking, that unleſs 
Mr. P. and the preachers of univerſal phi- 
lanthropy, can eſtabliſh ſome ſyſtem by 
which the infirmities of human nature, its 
paſſions and propenſities, may be made 
ſubſervient to it, the murder of Abel by his 
brother Cain before the flood, when neither 
kings nor courts exiſted; the diſputes of 
Iſrael after, and the unremitted quarrels of 


every quarter of the habitable globe, down 
to 


3 
to the preſent hour, will eaſily confute the 


reaſonings of philoſophy, and either prove 
that the calamities of creation reflect little 
honour upon the Creator, or that, jumbled 
together by the hand of chance, the ſcatter- 
ed atoms are only now aſſuming ſyſtem and 
diſpoſition, and mingling together ſo as 
never more to jar or fret againſt each other; 
a doctrine as diametrically oppoſite to ex- 
perience, as the ſuppoſition mult be diſgrace- 
ful to good ſenſe. 


Speaking of the firſt origin of kingly go- 
vernments, not even excepting thoſe which, 
from the unqueſtioned page of ſcriptural 
tradition, we are taught to believe were the 
immediate dictates of Omniſcience (and nei- 
ther Mr. Pain nor any of his adherents 
appear to doubt the authenticity), he em- 
phatically exclaims—“ What ſcenes of hor- 


rour, what perfection of iniquity preſent 


them- 
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themſelves in contemplating the character, 
and reviewing the hiſtory of ſuch govern- 
ments! If we would delineate human na- 
ture with a baſeneſs of heart, and hypocriſy 
of countenance, that reflection would ſhud- 
der at, and humanity diſown, it is * kings, 
courts and cabinets, that muſt fit for the 
portrait, Man, naturally as he is, with all 
his faults about him, is not up to the cha- 
rater.” Yet Cain, the firſt-born of Adam, 
and the firſt viſible iuſtance of his Maker's 
diſpleaſure, after the expulſi n from Para- 
diſe, was guilty of a more heinous crime 
than any one of the preſent kings, courts or 
cabinets of Europe, can be ſeparately re- 
proached with. He had in his individual 


* The gallantry of David with the wife of another 
man, the amours of Solomon, and a long liſt of the 
vileſt crimes that ever marked creation, are not, I pre- 
ſume, excluded from the catalogue; nor is the firſt re- 
bellion in Paradiſe to be left unnowiced—yet theſe were 


the choſen of God ! 
3 character 
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character the ſame predominant paſſions of 


ambition and jealouſy that have ever ſince 
deformed (and there is much reaſon to be- 
lieve they ever will) the annals of mankind. 
A little further, Mr. Pain, with a miſtaken 
zeal for humanity, ſuch as is engendered be- 
twixt pride and hypocriſy, Heciouſiy aſks— 
for the queſtion cannot hold with experi- 
ence, nor grow from ſound policy What 
inducement has the farmer, while follow- 
ing the plough, to lay aſide his peaceful pur- 
ſuits, and go to war with the farmer of an- 
other country ? or what inducement has the 
manufacturer? What is dominion to them, 
or to any claſs of men in a nation? Does 
it add an acre to any man's eſtate, or raiſe 
its value? Are not conqueſt and defeat 
each of the ſame price“, and taxes the never 
failing 

* Much in the ſame manner that ſunſhine and rain, a 


blighting froſt, or cheriſhing temperature of air, are 
ſimilar 
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failing conſequence? Though this reaſons 
ing may be good to a nation, it is not to a 
government—war is the Pharo-table of go- 
vernments,. and nations the dupes of the 


game,” 


AER E. 


If war be the Pharo-table of government, 


yet conqueſt and defeat good reaſoning to 


a nation, how can nations be the dupes of 


a game confeſſedly to their advantage? 


This ſtring of interrogation, cloſed by a 
palpable contradiction, might ſuit the mem- 


bers of a pious conventicle, to bind up for a 


time the zealot's paſſions ; but if thrown 


round the complicated ſyſtems of ſociety, 


ſimilar to each other, when no foreſight of the farmer 
can provide againſt the uncertainty of elements; but 
whoſe irruption and waſte muſt be followed by a dou- 
ble exertion of toil and induſtry, which conſtitute the 


tax that is laid upon us by nature. 
the 


1 


the jarring intereſts of individuals, the broils 


of families, and the jealouſies of nations 
(which no mode of government can ever 
effectually deſtroy, nor reciprocity connect) 
time will unlooſe the knot, and gradually 
admit diſcord of opinion, and all the tumult 
of oppoſing ſentiments. It might not be 
ridiculous, and I cannot think it will be 
conſtrued into malevolence, to aſk this ſin- 
gular queſtioner of the Rights of Kings, this 
myſterious leveller of rank, and univerſal 
ſceptic in government, what firſt induced 
him to quit the peaceful acres of his native 
ground, for noiſe and public contention ?. 
If from the pure diſintereſted motive to do 
good, the ſpot which gave him birth might 
ſurely have claimed ſome portion of his care 
and talents, Safe in the conſcious rectitude of 
a life well ſpent, and urged by principles pro- 
perly directed, he had nothing to apprehend 
from malice or diſguſt. The bonds of do- 
F G meſlic 
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tneſtic truth, the ſacred ties of friendſhip, and 
the honeſt calls of induſtry, had by him been 
religiouſly obſerved, and anſwered with 
alacrity. Expenſive ſchemes and hazardous 
enterprizes, when futile and abortive, were 
by him moſt honourably diverted from the 
ruin of a friend or creditor, by ſtedfaſtly 
facing the wreck of truſted property, and 
by unremitted exertions to repair the loſs— 


Proſpects of eaſe and riches, however allur- 
ing to the mind of ſpeculative ambition, 


however tempting to goaded neceſſity, never 
drew him from the moſt ſacred engagements 


to leave to the lot of chance abuſed con- 
fidence and ſtabbed affection: he, careleſs 
of his own freedom and repoſe, ſhrunk 
from the gilded viſion, patiently to endure 
the hardihips of ſtruggling induſtry ; and 
when invited by the patriarch of weſtern 
independence, from an anxious ſtate of ad- 
verſity, to a probable ſhare of comforts be- 
yond 


1 
yond the reach and murmur of diſtreſs, he 
—]Juſt and honeſt man! - ſmiled at the wants 
about him, claſped the loved partner of his 
cares and troubles, and rather than deſert 
the wife, or defraud the creditor, clung to 
his native land, till, with an unbroken per- 
ſevering ſpirit, he had gloriouſly ſtruggled 
through the embarraſſments of private life, 
cancelled his obligations, and convinced 
mankind that if he was not fortunate, he was 
juſt and upright. The love of gain operat- 
ed no further upon a mind fraught with 
unbounded philanthropy, than the future 
good of his countrymen ; he had neither 
paſſion to anſwer, nor intereſt to promote: 
the ſame calm and even temper, which in 
the noiſe and buſtle of a privateer—another 
name for pirate—firſt planned the glorious 
emancipation of the world from the thral- 


dom of kings and miniſters, was kept un- 
ruffled by diſtreſs. Like another apoſtle, he 
G 2 vilited 
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viſited the land of ſtrangers, to enlighten the 
ignorant, and, in a conſcious triumph of in- 
tegrity, flew to the aſſiſtance of dawning li- 
berty beyond the Atlantic. The corrupted 
ſtate of Europe in general, and the perver- 
ſion of government in every country, but 
moſt eſpecially in England, had weaned him 
from the dearer calls of his native land ; 
while common ſenſe convinced him, that, un- 
aſſiſted by the great, not imped by wealth, 
and totally unknown beyond the records of 
exciſe, he could not break through the ob- 
ſecurity which hung about him, to drag from 
uſurped dominion, the ſuperfluous bugbear 
of a king, and to pour upon the people at 
large the unchequered beams of indefeaſible 
right. I ſhall here cloſe a very feeble ſketch 
of unexampled worth and ſelf-denial, which 
the world may believe or diſcredit as it ſuits 
opinion or correſponds with reality, by ob- 


ſerving that where nature has been ſo un- 
bounded 


1 
bounded in her gift of ſenſe and under- 
ſtanding, ſo laviſh of unprecedented virtue 
and wide benevolence, ſome little degree of 


conſideration ſhould be had for the frailties 
of others. It is not from the pure and un- 


contaminated ſource of perfect government 
within, nor from the unblemiſhed dictates 
of a godly mind, that forms of adminiſtra- 
tion ſhould be drawn for pride, intereſt, 
prejudice and folly. Impracticable ſyſtems 
only ſerve to bewilder the well-inclined, 
and to excite ridicule in the bad. Exceſ- 
five rigour, like extreme indulgence, is ge- 
nerally abſurd, and always unproduttive. 
We mult therefore reſt ſatisfied in the awful 
contemplation of ſuch exalted virtue as rhe 
Rights of Man diſcover, ſhould experience 
juſtify belief ; if not, pity the diſguiſe, and 
leave the ſecret d turber of public tranquil- 
lity to exclaim with the knave in Horace — 
Jane Pater, clare, clarg cum dixit Apollo 


Labra movet metuens audiri: Pulchra Laverna, 
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Da mihi fallere ; da juſtum ſanctumque vidert: 
Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem“. 


Far be it from the writer of this preface 
to inſinuate, that, blunt and unadorned as 
the language of the Rights of Man is, and 
perfectly accordant to the garb and look of 
the author, the whole ſhould be aſſumed, 
and like the piety of a Cromwell, or a 
Mahomet, adopted to ſeduce the ignorant. 

Two 

* For the benefit of thoſe who, following the foot- 
ſteps of their apoſtle, turn from every path that can 
lead to antiquity, and deſpiſe claihic ground, becauſe 


the Rights of Man are not compatible with education, 


I have taken the liberty to give Mr, Smart's plain tranſ- 


lation of the above lines 


« After he has pronounced in a clear diſtinguiſhable 
voice, O F ather Janus, O Apollo—(pleaſe to obſerve 
that Janus was the god of hypocriſy, and Apollo the 
god of fiction, a modified term for lie) —he then moves 
his lips, as one afraid of being heard. O Fair Laverna! 


—* put 


6 
Two wonderful Wills of the wiſp, equally 
calculated to miſlead, ſeem of late to have 
occupied public attention. It is poſſible 


but to a man acquainted with human na- 
ture it will appear improbable, that either 
of theſe lights may poſſeſs the ſolid ſubſtance 


of evangelic illumination, or the unche- 


put it in my power to deceive mankind ; grant me 
the appearance of a juſt and upright man: throw a 
cloud of night over my fraudulent practices,” 


To the few who do not entirely deſpiſe refined and 
ornamented expreſſion, though frequently the growth 
of courts, I beg leave to ſubmit a free tranſlation— 


Firſt clear, as nature with unvarniſh'd face, 
Or candour breathing unaffected grace, 

In echo's ear his ready lips rehearſe ; 

O father Janus, and thou God of verſe— 
Then ſoftly ſhrinking into ſilent fear, 

Like one that trembles leſt the world ſhould hear, 
„O fair Laverna, give me to deceive, 

And teach unguarded mortals to believe ; 

In darkeſt midnight be my fraud conceal'd, 
Or in the garb of honcſty reveal'd,” 
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quered beams of reaſon and experience. 
We ſee one fixed upon a bright horizon“, 
ſurrounded on every ſide with tropes, 
figures and metaphors, earneſtly gazed at 
by the admirers of wealth and title, and 
followed through the gilded mazes of won- 
der-working chivalry; the other in the 
ſimple rays of nature, floats acroſs the de- 
ſert, endeavouring to attract, within the 
narrow circle of uncultivated manhood, the 
ignorant and unhappy—the puritan miſ- 


takes one for the leading ſtar of wiſdom and 
religion ; the ſycophant and tool of court 


fondly hopes in the other an increaſed and 


permanent diſplay of grandeur, however 
grinding to the land at large ; while a ſort 
of well-diſpoſed half-reaſoning crowd hang 
upon conjecture between ariſtocratic pride 


and democratic madneſs. Community in 


* Sce Mr. Burke's deſcription of royal cha/tity and 


beauty, 


the 
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the aggregate is thus divided by partial prin- 


ciples into two extremes, without being be- 
nefited by either, 


To ſteer between them, however difficult 
the taſk, ſhould, in the neceſſity of the 
hour, be the firſt care and principle of go- 
vernment. The eyes of the people are ſe- 
riouſly turned to one point—they feel the 
veſſel of ſtate toſſed, and thrown out of the 
wind, by ſome miſmanagement at the helm 
—the political compaſs like the nautical, al- 
though it unvariably turns to the north, 
lies buried in a miſt of impenetrable intereſt 
and cabal, and leaves ambition or intrigue 
to blunder through its courſe. A parapet, 
as I have already remarked, is thrown before 
corruption, and the quarter-deck of what 
contains a general venture, is crowded by 
private ſpeculation and dazzled weakneſs. 
Hence the unneceſſary increaſe of modern 


nobility, 
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nohility, and the unequal diſtribution of 
rank. Merit ſtands labouring at the maſt, 
toils and watches through the ſtorm, to be 
Tepaid by taunts, or wjured by oppreſſion. 
The few in command with unmoleſted ſe- 
curity revel in the calm, and only mingle 
with their fellow adventurers, when danger 
calls them forth. If this be government, 
the people that ſuppart it, deſerve abuſe and 
degradation ; but this is neither the conſti- 
tution, nor the intended government of 
Great Britain : this is a perverſion of them 
both, and ſhould be rectified. A wide diſpa- 
rity between man and man, though inequa- 
lity be eſſentially requilite in the adminiſtra- 
tion of things, never entered among the prin- 
ciples of mixed community ; nor was title 
given to diſguſt the commoner. Reaſon and 
inſtinct juſtify diſtinction: the brute has his 
leader, and man his follower : but adventi- 


tious ſuperiority, by birth or fortune, is no 
excuſe 


18 


excuſe for tyranny. It is an inherent princi- 
ple of human nature to aſpire; and although 
we may reſpect the ſituation of a ſuperior, or 
eſteem the man, if virtuous, yet we cannot 
love the difference it makes between us. 


In the political as in the human ſyſtem, 

a certain quantity of gall is requiſite ; but 
ſhould a redundancy take place, what be- 
fore contributed to the welfare of the inter- 
nal economy of the frame, becomes ſeri- 
ouſly detrimental; and if allowed to 
ſtrengthen, muſt eventually taint the maſs, 
and bring on general diſeaſe, Nobility, to 
carry on the alluſion, may not improper- 
ly be called the gall-bladder of commu- 
nity. It either invigorates, by a happy 
mixture, the aggregate of a nation, and cor- 
res exceſs by being a moderate reſolvent, 
or, burſting beyond its limits, affects the no- 
bler parts, breaks down the ſolid ſtructure 
of 


re 
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of ſocial unity, and finally diſſolves ex- 
hauſted freedom. It is ſaid—I will not an- 
ſwer for the truth of the aſſertion that 
among other ſage proviſions for the good 
government of a northern country, one ex- 
iſts, in which accident of birth is never re- 
garded when the proper management of 
the ſtate requires exertion and ability. To 
uſe a trite expreſſion, they nip-the evil in its 
bud. The poſſibility of general miſchief is 
guarded againſt, by an effetual removal of 
the partial cauſe, This obſervation, how- 
ever, can only concern deſpotic monarchy, 
In a mixed government no danger can ariſe 
from the natural weakneſs of an individual, 
however dignified with name, and exalted 
by authority, provided the ſeveral compo- 
nent parts of the conſtitution remain ſteady 
to their truſt, and mutually check each other. 
That the king can do no wrong, is, politi- 


cally ſpeaking, a maxim perfectly conſen- 
taneous 
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taneous to the good adminiſtration of things 
in this country. But he 1s only negatively 
perfect, if I may uſe the expreſſion, from 
not having the power to do evil, whillt the 
integrity of his counſel deprives him of the 
means, and the other“ branches of the legiſ- 
lature are a check upon his adviſers. He is 
the apex of a pyramid gradually riſing from 
the broad baſe of the people to the extreme 
point of rank and exaltation, and only 
placed beyond the loweſt in community to 
keep together in regular aſcent the circles 
which compoſe it. The nearer approach of 
others, the more conſpicuous is their ſitua- 
tion; the more glaring their defects, and 


the more ſplendid their excellencies. Every 


* Selden obſerves,—T hat the three eſtates are the 
lords temporal, the biſhops for the clergy, and the 
commons, as ſome would have it. Take heed of that ; 
for then, if two agree, the third is involved ; but he is 
King of the three eſtates, 
circle 
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circle has its own individual conſequence 
and weight within certain reſtrictions ; but 
is never independent of the whole. When 


any of the efficient parts in the upper or- 


ders, particularly thoſe neareſt to the apex 
—the 9ftenſible ſource of action extend the 
influence of their ſituation ſo as to widen 
at the top, the unjuſt proportion is ſoon 
felt by the lower circles, the preſſure viſibly 
affects the baſe, and the whole arrangement 
of progreſſive policy directing nature, 
quickly ſeparates into partial diviſions, till 
at length anarchy is ſcen where all was uni- 


form and beautiful“. 
It 
* Among various other cauſes which, if not ſpeedily 
obviated, muſt bring about a diſſolution of our preſent 
ſtructure of government, I do not know any ſo probable 
as the increaſe of peerages, the partial gift of places, 
the perverſion of the law, the unjuſt diſtinctions in the 
army, the ſale of boroughs, and the proſtitution of in- 


duſtry to enrich the clergy. With reſpect to the nobi- 
1 lity— 
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It will not be difficult to conclude from 
the preceding obſervations that my political 
tenets (and every individual, however inſig- 


nificant he may appear, has an unalienable 
right to opinion) are as far removed from - 


levelling democracy, as they are remote 


lity—I mean hereditaty, for I do not wiſh to anticipate 
my work by mentioning the lately-created—no material 
impediment to good government can ariſe from its pre- 
ſent repreſentatives, if the M—n—r will have virtue 
enough to refuſe the tender of imbecillity, Their own 
follies will inſenſibly turn into the channels of public 
utility, private inheritance.” Aad experience hourly con- | 
vinces us, that, by ſome wiſe ordination in nature, the 
uſeleſs members of ſociety dwindle from degeneracy 
into total oblivion—hence the extinQion of titles. To 
fill up the vacancy, being the dictate of ſalutary wiſ- 
dom, is the immediate duty of the king and miniſter — 
The ſubſequent work will prove, beyond bare aſſertion, 
how far the late objects of notice accord with the fair 
principles of juſt cteation, 
Sed videt hunce omnis domus et vicinia tota 


Introrfum turpem, ſpecioſum pelle decora. 
from 


Trend 
from deſpotiſm and ariſtocracy. A total 


annihilation of one or the other is the fa- 
vourite object of two parties, which may 
convulſe, but cannot benefit ſociety, It is 
the fatality of man when he condemns one 
extreme, to invariably ſtumble upon the 
other*. Genius and underſtanding, even the 
moſt refined, ſeldom preſerve that happy 
element, where there is a bay in which the 
ſhattered bark of murmuring ſubjection 
may repair the wreck, or the proud veſſel 

* The moſt ridiculous declaration that perhaps ever 
came from the lips of a ſenſible man, is ſtill maintained 
by the champion of one extreme in politics, and an- 


other, equally abſurd, as ſtrenuouſly ſupported by his 
antagoniſt, On the one hand the conſtitution of this 
country is ſo delicately framed that it cannot bear cor- 
reQion, though viſibly defective from the introduction 


of abuſes ; and on the other it is ſo inherently bad, that 


nothing but a diſſolution of the whole can preſerve the 


ſtructure. 
Si totus illabatur orbis, 


Impavidum ferient ruinz, 
1 of 
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of dominion may diſmiſs a ſuperfluity 
of equipage. It would be difficult, I 
truſt, for either the refined ideas of Mr, 
Burke, or the unbounded enthuſiaſm of 
his opponent, to lay the foundations of 
a nobler ſtructure than the original un- 
corrupted conſtitution of Great Britain : 
but it would not be impoſſible nor ar- 
duous for men of meaner capacity than 
the firſt poſſeſſes, or leſs zeal than the latter, 
to viſit the encroachments of time, and by 
a timely foreſight to eradicate ſome rooted 
evils*, Inſtead of employing the diſcrimi- 


nating powers of mental obſervation, and 


* However inveterate many of the known evils in 
government may appear, there is not one fo truly de- 
plorable as to require an immediate diſſolution of the 
member it has reached. We are not yet arrived at that 


height of corruption when it will be neceflary to ex- 


claim with the able ſurgeon 
Eſt immedicabile, et enſe reſcindendum ! 


H hazarding 
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hazarding opinions from temper or conve- 
nience, the cauſe in which they ſeverally 
engage might derive real advantage from the 


united efforts of temperate reformation. As 
1 well might the powers of a Demoſthenes be 
4 exerted to prove the goodneſs of virtue, as 
the enlightened part of Engliſhmen exhauſt 
bi their time and talents in ſimply telling us 
that the original principles of this govern- 


ment were wiſe and ſalutary. The teſt they 


have ſtood, ſufficiently proves their efficacy, 
and the good we have derived from a pro- 
per management of power, is too viſible to 
run the riſk of innovation. Let the ſitua- 
tion of every ſubje& be what the original 
compact between king and people agreed 
to make it, and the ſplendour of royalty 
will never be obſcured by murmur and diſ- 


content: but the inſtant that a king or mi- 


niſter departs from it, the confidence of the 
people turns into doubt; neceſſary regula- 
tions 
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tions are queſtioned becauſe treſpaſſes have 
been made where there was no neceſſity to 
exact; and where there would have been 
cheerful acquieſcence, nothing is ſeen but 
reluctant compliance or ſecret oppoſition. 
Our preſent ſituation, notwithſtanding the 
boaſted picture of finance, plainly proves 
the juſtneſs of this remark. But the fault 
does not lie in the original conſtitution ; it 
is in the misjudged application, or in the 
wilful perverſion of its principles. How- 
ever loaded by needleſs appendages the 
branches of the tree may be, it is ſtill the 
oak, and ſolid at the heart and root. The 
gilded trifles which intereſt or caprice have 
hung about them may, with the ſame faci- 
lity by which they were attached, be ſafely 
ſhaken off. But in ſo doing we ſhould be 
icrupulouſly circumſpe& left, by the vio- 
lence of removing parts, a ſhock be given 
to the whole, There are abuſes, the cor- 

H 2 rection 
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rection of which reſts entirely with the ſe- 
nate of a country, and which cannot affect 


public tranquillity if remedied by wiſdom 


and diſcernment. 


Pride and ſelf- accommodation —the inſe- 
parable companions of falſehood and miſ- 
repreſentation too often influence for una- 


nimity to act with all the zeal of generous 


* A reform in the repreſentation of the people, a 
more equal diſtribution of church property, a modifica- 
tion of the laws of exciſe and arreſt, an unequivocal 
repeal of penal ſcatutes that are neither ſanctioned by 
time nor by circumſtance, a ſpirit of equality breathed 
into the navy and army, by the diſſolution of unneceſſary 
partial rank, and the removal of injurious patronage ; 
but above all, the ſlavery of the preſs, in which, as in a 
mirror, every abuſe is ſcen—theſe are objects of inveſli- 
gation, and concerns in ſtate, that parliament alone can 
canvaſs and correct: but when the remedy is in the 
hands of parliament, only to be {lighted by it, the appli- 
cation ſoon falls into thoſe of the people, and the evil is 


removed by a more ſummary proceſs. 
conviction, 


6 


conviction. To be laviſh of encomiums in 


public, and privately to cenſure, ſeems the 
leading principle of modern parties. But 
this were of little import, if perſonal opi- 
nion did not involve national concern, and 
the ſubſtance of the latter were not ſhaded 
to neglect by the collected ſhadows of the 
former. We have ſtill before us two in- 
ſtances of the moſt unexampled acknow- 
ledgment on one ſide of the Houſe of 
Commons, and an equally unrelenting 
principle on the other. Whether ſincerity 
proved the ſpring and impulſe of the for- 
mer, and pride or diſappointment eſtranged 
the latter, are queſtions as unintereſting to 
the reader, as their ſubje& of altercation 
was uſeleſs to the country. It is only to 
be lamented that the united talents of both 
are not weaned from a prodigality of fruit- 
leſs diſquiſition and theoretical ſpeculation, 


to the calm and candid review of what 1s 
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tranſacting here. With regard to the cauſes 
which have produced the moſt unparalleled 
revolution that has ever marked the page of 
hiſtory, it would be an inſult to the moſt 


confined underſtanding to attempt a diſcuſ- 
ſion of them, when the picture has been ſo 


flagrantly drawn throughout the whole of the 
q preſent and almoſt the two preceding French 
reigns*, The unbounded diſſoluteneſs of the 


4 nobles rendered oppreſſion unavoidably ne- , 
3 | = . . 

1 ceſſary to ſupport the cravings of hungry diſ- 

1 * There never, perhaps, exiſted a fairer opportunity 


1 to illuſtrate the remarkable Latin adage, Fas et ab hoſte 
doceri, than the one before us, The many warnings 
which France received, even fo far back as during the 
reign of Lewis XIV, but eſpecially during that of his 
ſucceſſor, when the parliaments were exiled, ſhould 
teach this country to look ſeriouſly into every abuſe, 
and voluntarily to correct what muſt eventually be re- 


moved by tic harſheſt means. 


Serius aut citius metam properamus ad unam. 


ſipation. 
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ſipation. The wheels of government were 
conſequently clogged to ſupply the exceſs of 
church and ſtate ; and however well calcu- 
lated—for it unqueſtionably was the mode 
of adminiſtration may have been for the 
extent of the country and the diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants, its functions were perpetu- 
ally interrupted by the intruſion of freſh 
incumbrances, Luxury clung to every 
ſpoke, whilſt indolence, indulged up onthe 
nave, gave tyranny the centre-point to op- 
preſs and gall community : till rouſed by 
a conſciouſneſs of wrong, and no longer 
able to ſupply the apparent deficiencies of 
ſtate for which no adequate return was 
given, the multitude ran maddening to the 
ſource ; and, as our immortal countryman 
deſcribes the impulſe of general reſentment, 
they ſeverally exclaimed— 


Out, out, thou ſtrumpet Fortune, all you gods 


In general ſyaod, take away her powers; 
H 4 Break 
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Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheels, 


And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n! 


How effectually the wiſh was anſwered 
by the concurrence of the land, the memo- 
rable deſtruction of the Baſtille, the tem- 
porary captivity of the king, and the ex- 
pulſion of the princes, ſufficiently prove. 
Whatever may be the ultimate deciſion of the 
country with reſpect to government, whe- 
ther forced or voluntary, the ſtricteſt advo- 
cate for the old eſtabliſhment will not deny 
an eventual eertainty of good. When 
monarchy * ſhall be reſtored, as it unqueſ- 
tionably will be, kings will have been ſe- 
verely taught the inſtability of power, by 

the 


* The idle and unmanly triumph of a few ſhort- 
ſighted democrats on the aſſaſſination of the king of 
Sweden, will probably place monarchy in a fairer point 
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the degradation of Louis the Sixteenth, and 
providently warned againſt ſimilar exceſſes 
by the anarchy they have occaſioned. The 
people, ſatisfied in the removal of abuſes, 
will return to allegiance with the more ala- 
crity, becauſe they will have been power- 
fully ſhewn that, however beneficial the 
fever of revolt might prove for a time to 
the body compact, the frenzy, if not pru- 
dently quelled, muſt be deſtructive. In 
throwing open the gates of corruption, they 
were made intimately acquainted with the 
lurking evils of the great; they ſaw the 
baſeneſs of court-intrigue in all its colours, 
ſtripped it of its outward garb, and dragged 
the tawdry gew-gaw into light ; they ſaw, 


of view than it has hitherto appeared—Exceſs generally 
foils itſelf. 


For virtue ſelf may too much zcal be had; 


The worſt of madmen is a ſaint run mad. 
Pork. 


under 
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under the maſk of honour and good faith, 
and pious reſignation in the dignified clergy®, 
guilt and deceit, and arrogant oppreſſion, 
men, whom they had been taught to reve- 
rence as the ſelected channels of devotion, 
they ſaw miſerably plunged in infamous 
debauchery ; found ſanctity the veil of 


It is not only lain ſenſe, but good reaſon, to aſk the 
bench of biſhops whether a ſull enjoyment of all the 


Tuxuries in town and country, public exhibitions, balls, 


concerts, hounds, phaetons and horſes, cards and dice, 
billiards and tennis, private miſtreſſes and public concu- 
bines, be not the fitteſt avenues to arrive at ſpiritual 
perfection, and to obtain the confidence of the poor and 
ignorant ? Paths, leſs marked by public infamy, led the 
clergy of France from eſteem and veneration, not only 
to a forfeiture of both, but to a debaſement of character 
and ſituation, from which ſuperſtition itſelf will not be 
able to raiſe them. Mankind are no longer to be de- 
luded by appearance, or talked into belief by tempo- 
rary piety z nor will they be ſatisfied with hearing the 
trite expreſſion, Do as we ſay, not as ve do They now 
look to facts and to example, and when neither exiſt, 


they juſtly ſtrike at the deceit. i 
7 vice, 
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vice, and every character aſſumed the var- 
niſh of corruption. They ſaw nobility, 
anciently the price of virtue, diſtinguiſhed 
from themſelves by no other marks than 
thoſe of inſolence and folly : the wealth 
which was intended for the ſupport of ho- 
nourable greatneſs, they ſaw laviſhed for 
the baſeſt ends; and as title made fools 
conſpicuous, they ſaw them, in their deſer- 
tion of every principle which renders it va- 
luable, like ſpots upon the ſun, a ſpecies of 
lowering darkneſs that oppreſſed the light. 
They ſaw, infinitely more diſguſting, roy- 
alty ſunk from the ſplendid orb of dignity 
and grandeur, into a thin and viſionary 
gleam, that, like the glow-worm, having no 
heat within itfelf, could not afford any to 
others. But they did not imbibe the wan- 
ton intoxication or the ſpeculative madneſs 
of a licentious ſpirit, which, after having 
cleared the wheels of government, will not 


ſeriouſly 
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ſeriouſly ſet them in motion; nor did they, 
although fully convinced that kings may be 
ſometimes leſs than men, ſee a neceſſity to 
let go the chain of order and ſubjection, or 
to ſcatter its links upon the whirlwind of 
opinion. Native right, they ſaw, could not 
exiſt beyond the deſert and the wood; and 
whether one order of community were 
called Imperial, Royal, or Serene, and with 
the conſent of the whole acknowledged to 
be yt, and the others were gathered into 
an aggregate, and called the ſecond, middle, 
or the J, event, they ſaw, would finally 


prove that the ſage regulation of public af- 


fairs does not depend upon title or appella- 
tion, nor the exerciſe of authority rendered 


more efſectual by whimſical innovation. 


Miſtakes in government, as well as in re- 
ligion, ſcarcely ever ariſe from a defect in 


the original principles of the whole, but al- 
molt 


( 109 ) 

moſt always from a wilful miſinterpretation 
of parts. To doom any fabric or town to 
univerſal dilapidation becauſe a ſingle co- 
lumn is faulty, or a quarter of the place in- 
fected, without firſt endeavouring to correct 
or replace the one, and purify the other, is 
as abſurd in policy, as it would be in medi- 
cine to poiſon a man at once, becauſe his 
leg was broken, or his intellects deranged. 
The laſt twelve months have feemed with 
productions, which, if viewed by the im- 
partial, will be found to contain little more 
than common truths, tortured by uncom- 
mon means into the fantaſtic forms of ſpe- 
culative ideas. The ſtruggle of controverſy 
does not appear to have grappled with falſe- 
hood and error for general good and infor- 
mation, but to have directed the aim of pub- 
lic diſcuſſion at private talents, and under 
the garb of patriotiſm and philanthropy to 
have kept in ambuſh party-ſpite and per- 


ſonal 


10 


ſonal averſion. From ſuch a ſource we can- 
not be ſurpriſed if fanaticiſm, intereſt, and 
ambition, have mingled with the ſtream of 
national concern ; and although they may 


not have infected the whole mals of politics, 
they have ſufficiently branched out to cre- 


ate murmur and diſſatisfaction . Tempo- 


* Such has been the miſtaken notion of oppoſition, 
and ſo perverted the firſt principle of the conſtitution, 
which only meant to hold out a check upon adminiſtra- 
tion againſt the natural propenſities of men in power, 
that the common paſſage-boats between Dover and Ca- 
lais are diſtinguiſhed by party. Party has its favourite 
hotel, party has its packet; and if party could exiſt 
abroad, there would probably be two diligences for the 
ſeparate conveyance of the orange and the blue and buff 
adherents from London to Paris. Even the church is di- 
vided by the prejudices of faction; and we may not be 
ſurpriſed to fee the caſſock decorated with a coloured 
band, as indicative of the owner's political ſentiments, 
to which the pulpit has never yet been ſhut ; but againſt 


which true religion has ever warned its teachers. 


rary 


a 
rary grandeur, built upon the ſhifting ſands 


of commerce and convention, and doubly 
ſplendid from the contraſt of clouded rivalry, 
may delude the leaders of adminiſtration 
into an apathy to all that can be ſaid or 
written: but as hey beſt know where the 
rankneſs of abuſe is foſtered and indulged, 
where the influence of the crown exceeds, 
and the participation of favour. is warped 
into the convenience of individuals ; as 
they beſt know how public property is 
drained for private purpoſes, and the repre- 
ſentation of the land made ſubſervient to 
caballiſtical finance; how titles and every 
honourable poſt and penſion are laviſhed 
upon themſelves or friends, to the degrada- 
tion of worth and genius; and as zhey beſt 
know, in the rottenneſs of experience, the 
filthy nature of each blotch that preys 
upon the conſtitution, the quackery that 
gilds the pill to lull us into peace and for- 


bearance ; 
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1 
bearance; as hey beſt know the inſignifi- 
cance of modern grandeur by the ſale and 
purchaſe of its titles, and can make the trea- 
ſury of a once glorious nation little better 
than an advertiſing office for the accommo- 
dation of intereſt and ambition; it ſhould 
be heir buſineſs, and the with of their ſove- 
reign, to check the abuſes of men and mea- 
ſures; to give energy to what is miſerably 
relaxed, to make nobility the ſeat of honour 
and deſert, and to convince mankind that if 
the liſt of penſioners and peers increaſes on 
one ſide, worth and ability do not diminiſh 
on the other. It ſhould be zheir buſineſs 
(poſſeffing the power to create diſtinctions) 
not to exert their influence, or that of the 
crown, at the diſheartening neglect of {kill 
and underſtanding, or to reſt their conſe- 
quence, as ſtateſmen, upon the venal ground 


of parliamentary intereit, The unequal 


repreſentation under which we have the 


juſteſt 


1 


juſteſt cauſe to murmur, the tyranny of the 
clergy in general over the induſtrious, and 
the oppreſſive tithes on which their ſeveral 
departments fatten, without even the appear- 
ance of utility, can only be equalled by the 
wanton diſtribution of rank and ſituation, 
to the viſible debaſement of real exaltation, 
and the certain corruption of minds ill 


adapted to diſtinction. 


The evil, however, would be leſs pro- 
ductive, and the miſchief leſs extended, if, 
with the life of the individual, the title 
ceaſed. Knighthood *, which was anciently 
the teſt of valour and nobility, is now no 
more than a mimicry of rank, without one 


ingredient 


The diſrepute, indeed the ridicule, into which this 
once reſpectable order is fallen, may be ſo eafily traced 
to the real cauſe, that any opinion on the ſubject muſt 
be ſuperfluous: nevertheleſs it may not be impoſſible to 
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ingredient to afford conſequence and worth. 
Events the moſt trifling, and frequently 
the moſt ridiculous, will drag from the re- 
moteſt quarter of the realm the rude and the 
unlettered to receive a plume, which nei- 
ther exalts the individuals nor benefits the 


make even abſurdity beneficial to the ſtate. Our friends 
the Germans are prodigal of orders and honorary marks; 
but they wiſely lay vanity under contribution, by affix- 
ing prices to each title. The preſent age, I am fully 
convinced, affords the ſureſt market, if miniſters would 
openly convert to the profits of the country what they 
ſecretly uſe for influence. An office, where different or- 
ders might be bought, without producing any other ef- 
fect upon community than mere nominal diſtinction, 
would draw from the other ſide of Temple Bar the rich 
inſignificance of many, and be a perpetual influx to the 
treaſury. Acts of valour and magnanimous exploits 
we can no longer look for, as the bright hour of chi- 
valry is ſunk in the extinguiſhed pomp and chaſtity of 
France. I muſt not quit this note without exclaiming 


with a gentleman well known to the ſubſequent work, 


Credat Judzus apella, non ego ! 
country, 


E 


country. They are a ſpecies of negative 
additions, without increaſing the ſplendour 
of the power which raiſed them into mo- 
mentary notice, or deriving any inter- 
nal dignity from being rendered the mereſt 
gewgaws of diſtinction. 


From theſe general obſervations the reader 
may perhaps eaſily foreſee the drift and 
meaning of the work which is to follow : 
but he will be widely miſtaken ſhould he 
ſuſpe& that the author's object is to depre- 
ciate the private man at the expence of can- 
dour and good - ſenſe. If he be not deeply 
impreſſed with the abuſed idea that great- 
neſs conſiſts in title and parade, he is fully 
convinced that a firſt order is as neceſſary to 
good government, as two lines are required 
to make a parallel : but, in acknowledging 
the neceſſity, he is very far from vindicat- 
ing the abſurdity of grandeur, To the in- 
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dividuals, either directly named, or only al- 
luded to in the work, he does not offer an 
apology; the public, ſcarcely ever wrong 
in their opinion of public characters, will 
not condemn its principles. They will 
readily ſee that private pique has only acted 
as a ſtimulus to expoſe public abuſes; and 
that in the diſcrimination of cenſure he 
has not attempted to be partially ſevere 
where the object was not generally ridicu- 
lous. With regard to the conſtruction of 
the poem and its explanatory notes, the 
author honeſtly confeſles, that, as the cha- 
rafters are of a reſtleſs and inconſiſtent na- 


ture, he has tranſiently viewed the groupe, 


And caught the follies living as they roſe, 


Pore. 


NJ oOo FF: * 


NOTE to page 13, : 


'Th E following curious paſſage has appeared in an 
extract from a pamphlet lately publiſhed, intitled, A 
Diſſertation on Government. Speaking of the equa- 
lity of man, a term, by the bye, incompatible with that 
of practical government, the author obſerves, © It is 
the natural equality of man, which, giving birth to 
e juſtice, enables the human ſpecies to unite, to form 


© commonwealths, to reciprocate happineſs, 


« All men then are equal: this every government 
« muſt ſuppoſe—but none can allow till after the deceaſe 
& or before the birth of individuals or none could ſtand, 
& for none could ſtand without juſtice, which has for 
« its baſis equality. But men cannot be equal in ſome 
cc reſpects, and not equal in others; therefore, they are 
“equal in all reſpects.“ 


If equality produce juſtice, and no government or ſo- 
ciety can ſubſiſt for a moment without it, whence comes 
it, that, wherever this ſtrange mixture of juſtice and 


13 equality 


= 


equality 1s ſuppeſed to exiſt, there is nothing but plunder 
and depredation ? Viewing the queſtion, as every po- 
litician ſhould, in the moſt extended ſenſe of the term, 
I cannot for a moment ſee juſtice in any one govern- 
ment or ſociety, whatever may be its baſis, which holds 
it lawful to treſpaſs upon the rights of others. The ar- 
gument before us takes in the whole human ſpecies— 
all men are eguaconĩequently all men ſhould be juſt. 
Bur if one government: or {ſociety feel à right to en- 

ach upon another, the leaſt powerful mu become 
| unequal to the ſtronger, and the ſtronger be unjuit ; 


. . © * HB - _ * nl 25 ! | 
this principle exitts in 2very part of the habitable globe. 


quire notice by novelty of idea, go diametrically oppo- 
. * o . * * 
fite to experience, it is natural to conclude that they 
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I offer this obſervation as a corroborative to my own. 
It may likewiſe ſerve as an apology for the liberty I have 
taken with a favourite ſyllogiſm. 


NOTE to page 33. 

One night's attendance in the gallery of the Houſe 
of Commons will afford a clear illuſtration of this re- 
mark. A wry recent reply from a celebrated gentleman 
of probationary memory, to an excellent ſpeech on the 
reform of the royal burghs in Scotland (which, I hope, 
was only intended as a gradual approach to the rotten 
boroughs in England), muft convince the people, that, 
while tir interefts alane are ſuppoſed to be canvaſſed, 
perional pique and old reſentments give birth to the 
moſt intemperate expreſions. If a member of the 
| Houle can be convicted beiore his peers of uttering in- 
ammatary and wicked language, it is incumbent upon 
that Houſe to arraign him; but it is a direct libel of 
the moſt ſerious tendency; a libel which goes to anni- 
hilate the condence of his conſtituents, and to draw 


down the juſt diipleaſure of his fovereign, for one mem- 


der to be perianally attacked, and pointedly charged with 
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NOTE to page 19. 
This abſervatian pus me in mind cf a paragraph 
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T2 which 
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which appeared ſome little time back in one of the daily 
papers. I hope, for the ſake of juſtice and humanity, 
the whole has been miſrepreſented. In delivering his 
charge to the jury, after a requeſt had been made by an 
author under proſecution for libellous publications, that 
the rule might be enlarged to enable him to prepare for 
his defence, ſome perſon in court obſerved, there could 


not be any objeftion to their granting it, for that probably by 


* that time the author in queſtion would plead inſanity.—Fu- 


git irrevocabile verbum, et litera ſcripta manet. 


If this language came from the bench, it was, accord- 
ing to the opinion of an ingenious and celebrated fo- 
reigner, who has written moſt ably on the conſtitution 
of England, a groſs violation of the law, and the moſt 
cruel advantage, ſince the days of Jefferies, that was ever 
taken over the controuled ſituation of the man and ſub- 
ject. It was a direct infinuation that the mind of a ſup- 
poſed culprit Ham adhuc ſub judice lis eſt—was already 
deranged, or rapidly becoming ſo ; and of conſequence 
it was a libel updn the moſt ſacred privilege a private 
citizen poſſeſſes, the found enjoyment of his mental fa- 
culties. With regard to the law of libels, as it now 
ſtands, its extent is ſo indefinite, and its nature fo little 
underſtood, that an Engliſhman may be proſecuted for 


looking 


(6 


looking at a man in office. Conſtruction paves the 


way for miſinterpretation, and calumny is affixed to 
private character, from an expreſſed abhorrence of pub- 


hc miſdemeanour. 


Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law. 
GoLDSMITH, 


NOTE to page 22. 

No law ſhould remain in force with the full extent, 
of which the meaneſt capacity is not perfectly ac- 
quainted. The inquiſitions of Spain and Portugal have 
long been reprobated as the worſt tribunals that ever 
bigotry deviſed or tyranny ſupported: but a man muſt 
have been ignorant indeed, who could plead a want of 
knowledge of their reſtrictions in a country where 
every circumſtance, ſpiritual and remporal, perpetually 
reminded him from his cradle; and a ſtranger had no 
buſineſs to interfere in matters of belief. Engliſhmen 
may have their rights, but they are as little known as 


their wrongs, in detail, 


NOTE to page 37. 

The philoſopher Diogenes felt himſelf equal, indeed 
much ſuperior, withia the narrow confines of his tub, 
to the moſt powerſul monarch that ever ruled man- 
kind; yet none will attempt to ſet Aim up as a model for 
imitation, although the native rights of man were more 
conſpicuouſly maintained by his eccentric and unſocial 


character, 


(126) 


character, than by all the united theoretical contradic- 
tions of modern philoſophy. He, as well as the fool 
of Epheſus, would moſt probably have exclaimed in 
the days of Auguſtus, 


Tentanda via eſt qua 
Me quoque poſſem tollere ab humo. 


NOTE to page 29. 

The follies of an ancient nobleman, his extravagance 
and imbecillity, may be borne, becauſe the recollection 
of what his forefathers did ſor community, ſoftens aſ- 
perity with gratitude, and throws ſome light upon the 
ſhade of their deſcendants : but there is no excuſe, no 
palliative to be found for the pride and inconſiſtency of 


new-created dulneſs. 


NOTE to page 34. 

What opinion muſt the generality of mankind form 
of the repreſentative part of our conſtitution, when 
they hear that the induſtrious and honeſt yeoman, who 
rents from two to three hundred pounds annually, has 
no more right to elect a member than the wandering 
Arab or the Perſian ? I do not exaggerate when I aſſert 
that on a ring-fence eſtate of near eight thouſand pounds 
yearly value, in the weſt of England, there are not four 


farmers entitled to vote; whilſt in another county every 
ſtrolling 


( 123 ) 
trolling mountebank that chooſes to hang up his kettle, 
may be the moſt important caſting voice in a general 
election. But all this is accounted for. A very little 
time back a gentleman, whoſe daughter is well known 
for the prodigious wealth ſhe poſſeſſes, became a warm 
advocate for reform in parliament Will not the public 
be ſurpriſed to learn, that, at tlie very time he ſtood pledged 
to bring on the queſtion, he actually monopolized the re- 
preſentation of three places ? This is one inſtance, out of 
many I could produce, of the wholeſale traffic in elections: 
of the retail little more need be ſaid than that, upon an 
average, there are not above three, or four at the moſt, 
free and uninfluenced voters in any one election for 
town or county. The cauſe is palpable Every coun- 
try attorney is in the ſecret; and every rich Jew or In- 
dian is made acquainted with the certain avenues that 
lead to the Britiſh ſenate, without the toil of knowledge 
or the drudgery of virtue. 'The moſt limited under- 
ſtanding can eaſily ſee that, however plauſible the at- 
. tempt at a reform may appear, it will never be effectu- 
ally accompliſhed till the nation at large become tired 
with diſcuſſion, and undertake the taſk themſelves. If 
this ſhould be the alternative, the voice of arrogance 
and ſelf-ſufficiency will be heard as little then, as the 


murmurs of the pcople are regarded now. Without 
7 the 


( 144 } 


the vivacity of the Gaul, the Briton is more determined. 
He thinks before he acts; but when he does act, he is 


not eaſily diverted. 


NOTE to page 113. 


When adminiſtration is made acquainted, as by this 
time it unqueſtionably muſt be, with the ſeveral aſſoci- 
ations which are formed among the peaſantry, to reſiſt 
the galling treſpaſs of the clergy, in tithes, &c. the many 
circumſtances that create diflatisfaftion cannot be for- 
gotten. Amongſt a variety of the mott oppreſſive, I 


ſhall take the liberty to ſpecify one, much in point, and 
exiſting to the full. Two adjoining pariſhes, the whole 
duty of which is performed by one clergyman for the 
annual allowance of ſixty pounds, pay to the cathedral 
church eight hundred odd fterling. The other pariſhes, 
I preſume, contribute in proportion. It 1s natural to 
aſk why ſo large a collection ſhould be made from the 


indigent and induſtrious, to ſupport a few individuals, 


who let out the ſeveral pariſhes to the cheapeſt bidder ? 


f * 
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Or why, ſince men of {nowledge and ſpiritual informa- 
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tion can be found at ſo low a rate, the pariſhes ſhould 


be cramped, and not at liberty to chooſe a paſtor foy 


7 


themſches ? 


— 
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NOTE to page 48. 

It would give me real pain to hear it aſſerted, upon 
juſt grounds, that this paſſage is the dictate of malevo- 
lent reflection. To perſonal inveCtive I have already 
declared an unfeigned averſion ; nor can I forbear re- 
marking, that whether the author of a book, intitled, 
The Life of Thomas Pain, be really a Mr. Oldys, or 
ſome covert perſon in the pay of miniſtry, he will ob- 
tain little credit with the fair and candid part of man- 
kind for attempting to ridicule the writer, without firſt 
confuting what he has written. It is of little conſe- 
quence to the public who Mr. Paine's father and mother 
may have been, or how he ſtruggled through want and 
diſappointment into notice. A cool and diſpaſſionate 
ſurvey of his political principles cannot take in accident 
of birth nor ſituation 3 and whether the indicative mood 
have been uſed inſtead of the ſubjunctive, or an adverb 
in the room of a prepoſition, it matters little, provided 
the argument be ſound. 'The Rights of Man have been 
profeſſedly written for the moſt ignorant and the leaſt 
refined ; language was not neceſſary where the plaineſt 
terms could ſcarcely be underſtood ; and I much queſ- 
tion whether the honourable Mr. Burke would not find 


it as diſhcult to write like Thomas Paine, as the latter 


might prove it impoſſible to imitate the former. Not 
but 


1 


but that an opening has been given by the author him- 
ſelf for much perſonal abuſe. He has in ſeveral paſſages 
been guilty of the groſſeſt egotiſm, and in inſtances to- 
tally irrelevant of the queſtion; but not ſufficiently ſo, 
to juſtify the ungenerous diſcloſure of every private and 
| domeſtic foible. With regard to myſelf, I honeſtly 
confeſs that, whatever irony may be ſuppoſed to exiſt in 
the paſſage alluded to in this preface, my only wiſh has 
been to ſhew the abſurdity of attempting to eſtabliſh 
ſyſtems and regulations diametrically oppoſite to human 
practice. 


For tides and tempeſts to provide a plan, 
And bind up nature in the Rights of Man. 


If I have not given Mr. Paine credit for all the perfec- 
tions of the mind and heart neceſſary to preſerve the 
doctrine he has preached, it is becauſe I do not think 
him more than man; and if he be conſcious of the 
weakneſſes attached to mortality, why endeavour to 
make them greater, by breaking down all the reſtraints 
and boundaries of paſhon ? It would be leſs inconſiſtent 
with reaſon to believe in the golden age of poetry, than 
to ſuppoſe it poſſible for any country to be governed on 
the principles of the Rights of Man. 


NOTE to page 44- 


It is ſingular to obſerve that the preſent times are not 
only 


(ap 


only governed by parties, but that each party ſuould 


have a ſpecies of triumvirate. In adminiſtration ihree 
rule the realm; in oppoſition three take the lead; and, 
as the literary ſyſtem is ſomewhat connected with the 
political, we eafily perceive a triumvirate in each de- 
partment. 'Three fit in judgment at Old Drury, three 
reign in the Green Room at Covent Garden; with this 
difference, that the triumvirate of the firſt is more con- 
ſpicuous, from its approximation to royalty. 


Principibus placuiſſe viris non ultima laus eſt, 


It ſhould not be forgotten, that in every one of theſe 
triumvirates there is a Lepidus; that is to ſay, in plain 
Engliſh, an eaſy accommodating creature. 


NOTE to page 32. 

I much queſtion whether the pilot that landed Cæſar 
in his crazy boat, after a moſt violent tempeſt in the 
Adriatic, was half ſo well rewarded as a modern cap- 
tain would be for the ſafe tranſportation of a young 
prince through the pleaſant viciſſitudes of air and proſ- 
pect in the Mediterranean. Vide the ſum paid to Cap- 


tain Keate, for conveying Prince Edward to Gibraltar. 


NOTE to page 30. 


I ſee but one excuſe for the introduction of a weak 


man 
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man into the peerage of the country; and that nation 
muſt be corrupt indeed which requires the expedient z 
I mean in the caſe of overgrown wealth. By ſinking 
the rich commoner into the oſtentatious nobleman, a 
conſiderable expence is entailed upon the title, and the 
individual is leſs provided with the means to anſwer the 
views of faction. Here, in fact, nobility becomes a 
kind of opiate that ſtupeſies the dulleſt, and lulls into 
an apathy to public concerns the moſt yain and incon- 


ſiſtent. 
NOTE to p. 32. 


The following extract out of Baker's Chronicle, a 
book to which I am much indebted for information re- 
ſpecting the origin of ſome high-plumed noblemen of 
the preſent hour, may afford a contraſt not highly to 
the advantage of modern ******y, Speaking of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, he concludes with this paſſage : 


&© In no king's reign were ever more parliaments for 


the time, nor fewer ſubſidies : the greateſt was in his 


laſt year, when yet there was but one ſubſidy, with two 
fifreens and tenths, granted by the temporality, and a 
ſubſidy by this clergy. ' And indeed to ſhew how loth 
the king was to lay impoſitions upon his people, this 
may be a ſufficient argument : that though he were 


much in debt, yet he choſe rather to deal with the 
Foulket 


(129) 


Foulket in the Low Countries for money upon loan, at the 
intereſt of fourteen pounds for a hundred for a year. But 
his ways for raiſing of money were by ſelling of chantry 
lands and houſes, given him by parliament; and by 


enquiring after all church- goods, either remaining in 


cathedral and patiſh-churches, or embezzled away, as 
jewels, gold and ſilver chalices, ready money, copes, 
and other veſtments ; reſerving to every church one 
chalice, and one covering for the communion-table, 
the reſt to be applied to his benefit. He alſo raiſed 
money by enquiring after offenders of offices in great 
places; in which enquiry one Beaumont, maſter of the 


rolls, being convicted of many crimes, ſurrendered all 


his offices, lands, and goods, into the king's hands. Alſo 


one M Haley, receiver of Yorkſhire, being a delinquent, 
ſurrendered his office, and paid a great fine beſides, 
Alſo the lord Paget“, chancellor of the duchy, con- 


* This title—which in its preſeat owner is embelliſhed by 
wealth and royal countenance—ſcems in its infancy to have been 
marked by the frown of majeſty. 

« About this time Lord Paget was committed to the Tower, for 
what cauſe is not certain; and being a knight of the order, his 
garter was taken from him, by garter king at arms, upon this 


pretence, t!.zt he was ſaid to be no gentleman, either by father or 


mother.“ SEE 
K victed 
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victed that he had ſold the king's lands and timber- woods 
without commiſſion, and had applied the king's fines to 
his own uſe, for theſe and other offences, ſurrendered 
his office, and was fined at four thouſand pounds, which 
he paid in hand.“ 


Although the revenue would be little benefited by 
the gold and ſilver of the churches in theſe days—which 
are literally leſs adorned than many ſtables and dog- 
kennels—ſome little relief to public exigency might be 
gathered from the accumulated wealth of the church- 
men. When it is publicly mentioned that eight and 
ten thouſand pounds are annually received by one 
country-cathedral for the ſupport of ſeven or eight 
clergymen, does not juſtice cry ſhame upon taxes that 


grind the induſtrious, but cannot reach the indolent ? 


NOTE to page 6. 
When the aſſumed indifference of M—n—y (for I, 


cannot believe it real) ſhall have been rouſed into ſome 
alarm for the continuance of itſelf and friends, it may 
perhaps be ſurpriſed to ſze the phalanx of determined re- 
formation headed by the landed intereſt of the country. 
The preſent activity of the Commons ſprings from a 


ſource of ſplendid abilities; but what is ſtill more glo- 
rious, 


rious, there is a quality amongſt them — ſeldom found 


in the heat of parties—which to public ambition at- 
taches the cleareſt conduct and the nobleſt principle z 
which will not make ſituation the bartered object of 
neceſſity, nor paſſion the ruling impulſe. I do not 
compliment at the expence of truth, when I congratu- 
late the people in having on their ſide the names of 
Lambton, Grey, Whitbread, &c. names as unim- 
peached in private life, as they are generally reſpected 
in public. When, with known integrity, youth and 
independence undertake the taſx - correction enuf 
enſue. 


NOTE to page 80. 


If what from its firſt principle muſt neceſſarily pro- 
duce evil cannot be good itſelf, how can that be good 
reaſoning to a nation which is not ſo to a government, 
when the effect is the ſame? However diſtin& the 
terms may be in other ſenſes, in the one before us I 
think they are perfectly alike, nor can a line be drawn. 
As war cannot be avoided, be the leaders of a country 
ever ſo peaceably inclined—and none are more ſo than 
ours—reſources muſt be found. The only queſtion is, 
whether the demands of government be for other pur- 
poſes than public neceſſity requires, and whether war 
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be entered upon from private conſiderations only. I 
this cafe an unavoidable evil is aggravated by the wan⸗ 
don conduct of a miniſter; and the nation, if led into 
his projects by deluſive hopes and promiſes, is made 
the dupe of his fineſſe—but. the ſineſſe is not therefore: 


good, nor is the reaſoning jo it may be /pecious in thats 


particular inſtance nor muſt wel ſnppoſe with Mr. 


Pane, that all government is W 


neec Marily fools. 
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wad. England has exhibited to the we rid the moſt. 
fingular ſpecies of public juſtice for public miſdemeate 
our, that ever marked the record of tradition. —Werreg,/\ 
although frequently quoted for compariſon to each de- 
linquent, is utdone by both. The cauſe of Sir T R., 
being highly fed and ſeaſoned to the northern. palgte, 
vas, ſuddenly carried off by an apoplexy. That WIE | 
is now the pleaded ſubject of the hall; and the deſul- 


toryiconverſation of the co urt, is probably verging to- 


treatment, till it is ſinally to die of a comſumption. 
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